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EDITORIAL 


Basic phenomena of sociology are the attractions and repulsions (social 
relations) between persons, groups, and persons and groups. For a long time 
these have been identified, described and classified; but with the advent of 
sociometry it has been possible to measure more precisely than before the 
direction and intensity of many of these social relations. In this manner, 
it is believed more exact scientific studies can be made of social phenomena. 
This issue, it is hoped, makes another step toward the application of the 
technology of sociometry to the development of the science of sociology. 


Leste D. ZELENY 
Issue Editor 
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MEASUREMENT OF PERSONAL-GROUP RELATIONS 


Emory S. Bocarpus 
The University of Southern California 


In social distance* studies the center of attention is on the feeling re- 
actions of persons toward other persons and toward groups of people. In 
this approach to interpersonal and personal-group relations the main em- 
phasis throughout is on human reactions as guided by the feeling aspects 
of personality. 

While there are other guides to human behavior besides the feelings, 
yet the latter are primary in the ontological growth of the child and more 
compelling perhaps than other factors in personal behavior. As considered 
in social distance studies, the feelings are spontaneous expressions of the 
autonomic nervous system to whatever is happening to the human organism. 
They are expressions in part of the urge for security, and hence nothing 
can be more important in explaining the role of human nature in social life. 

The feelings become expanded in driving power in the form of the 
emotions. They receive a relative long life in and through the sentiments. 
In social distance studies no attempt is made to distinguish between the 
different functional expressions of personality in its social interactions. 

It is also contended that feeling reactions are vital clues to human 
attitudes. In fact, it may be argued that the feelings reflect more light on 
the nature of attitudes than does anything else save actual behavior. But 
since it is too late to predict behavior if one must wait until behavior in 
given human relationships actually occurs, then feeling reactions to pro- 
posed human relationships possess a possible predictive significance. Perhaps 
they possess more predictive importance than do most other aspects of per- 
sonality excepting actual behavior over a period of time. 

A primary problem in studying feeling reactions is to capture these 


*The social distance approach may be viewed as a form of sociometrics in which 
attention is centered on the measurement of personal-group relations, on the measure- 
ment of changes in these relations, on the use of stereotypes in such measurements, and 
on attempts to utilize feeling reactions as a means of understanding human behavior. 
The social distance approach may contribute to sociometrics in a number of ways. One 
illustration may be given: By obtaining the reactions of persons in one geographic 
area or in one cultural region toward people living in a different geographical area 
or cultural region the social distance approach may have predictive value regarding 
possible outbreaks of intergroup hostilities and of possible developments of intergroup 
cooperation and assimilation. 
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reactions as free as possible from other aspects of personality. To do this, 
social distance studies rely upon promptness or quickness in filling out in 
the social distance forms. This result is furthered in two ways by asking 
the subjects to make only the simplest possible checkmarks and by giving 
the subjects as little time as possible to think. In fact, they are requested 
to think as little as possible, and to indicate their first feeling reaction in 
each social situation that is presented to them such as, “Would you have 
certain persons as close friends?” 

The writer has found that three-second intervals is about as rapid as 
the average person can read and check his reactions to one social situation 
after another, as given in the social distance scale. In order to assist in 
controlling the time factor, the one who gives the social distance tests reads 
aloud each social situation, checks his response and moves on to the next 
situation at three-second intervals. In this way he sets the time-pace but 
asks beforehand that persons with quick reaction time proceed faster than 
he is doing and that those whose reaction is slower may take a second of 
extra time for checking each situation. 

The person in charge answers questions before the test begins, but once 
the test starts no interruptions are allowed. The more thoughtful persons 
are certain later to think of questions, to want to ponder, and most likely 
of all to feel that they are inconsistent in their markings. Some persons go 
so far as to say that “my first feeling reaction” is bad or unethical and “TI 
want to answer the way I think will look well.” To offset these contingencies 
the person who is conducting the test, after answering initial questions, 
states that further questions will arise but that they are to be ignored, for 
they indicate that too much thinking is being done and that first feeling 
actions are not being given. 

Feeling reactions reveal “likes” and “dislikes” better than any other 
approach. Social distance tests disclose these reactions in their simplest, 
crudest, and purest forms. They indicate how a person would express him- 
self toward his fellows if he acted “without thinking,” “just the way he 
feels,” and without regard to politeness, social amenities, or his own status. 
To enable a person to be as free as possible in expressing just how he feels 
and nothing else, the social distance form states at the top that no names 
are to be given. He is told that since only checkmarks (or in some cases 
a few additional words to be printed by hand) are needed, as high a degree 
of anonymity as is humanly possible is his. He can “let loose” and express 
his innermost feelings. 


“Scales in Social Research,” Sociology and Social Research, 24: 69-75. 
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These feelings may be indicated according to a graduated scale of 
feeling-degrees. In preparing the social distance scale a total of sixty-one 
different social relationships were typed on different slips of paper and placed 
in seven piles of increasing social farness (or of decreasing nearness) by 100 
judges representing a variety of viewpoints and cultural backgrounds.? The 
arithmetic mean was obtained for each “social relationship,” and beginning 
with number one (the least farness) every tenth statement was chosen to 
constitute a seven point evenly spaced distance scale. For scoring purposes 
the first social relationship, namely, “would marry” was given a distance 
score of one and the seventh relationship, “would debar from my country” 
was given a score of seven. The numbers two to six represent the inter- 
mediate degrees of farness. 

The arithmetic mean of a person’s reactions (in terms of from one to 
seven) toward forty different racial-cultural groups gives his personal-group 
distance quotient. His quotient in this particular type of human relation- 
ship thus can be compared with the similar quotient of every other person 
in his particular social group. In this way it can be determined in measure- 
ment terms which members of a social group are most friendly toward one 
racial-cultural group after another, which members are most unfriendly, and 
which occupy intermediate positions. 

There is a dynamic aspect of human nature that is indicated by this 
procedure of measurement of distance relationships. The writer has given 
the distance test to the same group of persons at time intervals of several 
months and learned which persons have changed in their distance reactions, 
which have become more distant than earlier, which less distant and how 
much each has changed in given personal-group situations. By supplement- 
ing this measurement technique with personal interviews it has been possible 
to learn about the experiences which each of several persons have had in 
the interim between taking the measurement tests and thus to obtain some 
degree of understanding of the factors that bring about changes in likes 
and dislikes.* 

By taking the arithmetic mean of the distance reactions of an entire 
group of persons toward forty racial-cultural groups it is possible to obtain 
an intergroup quotient from the standpoint of the first-mentiened group. In 
this way the differences in the likes and dislikes of one social group can be 


"Ibid. 
“Social Distance and Its Implications,” Sociology and Social Research, 22: 462-76. 
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compared with those of another social group toward some larger racial- 
cultural grouping and stated in measurement terms. 

The social distance tests are developed to the point where the degree 
of the likes and dislikes of a person in his economic relationships of life, 
political relationships, religious relationships, as well as in the racial and 
cultural can be learned. By taking the arithmetic mean of a person’s re- 
actions in these four different types of human relationships a personal-social 
relationship quotient can be obtained. This quotient can be secured from 
time to time. It will show what changes in social attitudes a given person 
is undergoing—in what direction and at what rate of change. 

The measurement of feeling reactions is considered a way of measuring 
attitudes. Many so-called attitude tests are not much more than personal 
opinion tests. But the social distance test measures something more deep- 
seated than a person’s opinions—if not his attitudes then something very 
similar to attitudes. If attitudes may be defined as established tendencies 
to act toward or against something outside a person’s own psychical nature, 
then the social distance scale comes very close to being an attitude- 
measurement device. 

A pertinent question is: How reliable are the social distance measure- 
ments of personal-group relationships? In his study of child-parent social 
distance, E. W. Duvall found that the test was internally consistent.* When 
he developed an index of social distance based on answers of 458 children 
and youth ranging in age from twelve to seventeen years to the question: 
When you grow up would you choose to be like your father or mother? He 
found that this index and the index based on the social distance scale as a 
whole showed similar degrees of personal-group reactions. 

In their experiments with an information test and the social distance 
test, Murphy and Likert found that the latter in comparison with the former 
“yielded a mine of valuable information.” In their studies they modified 
the social distance test to make it a measure of the degrees of tolerance 
of different persons in natio-racial relationships. In discussing the results 
they cite high validity of the test, and the high correlation of “the split 
half reliability of the Bogardus test.”® 

In a more recent study of problems of prejudice on the part of indi- 
viduals, Eugene Hartley slightly modified the social distance test and used 
it extensively with students at Columbia, College of the City of New York, 


“‘Child-Parent Social Distance,” Sociology and Social Research, 21: 463. 
“Public Opinion and the Individual, Harper & Brothers, 1938, pp. 132-37. 
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Princeton, Bennington, and Howard (Washington, D. C.). He compared 
his results with those obtained by the present writer ten years earlier with 
a larger number of and more widely distributed individuals. The rank dif- 
ference correlation between the two results gives rho- .78, which indicates 
“a highly significant relationship” and suggests at least some degree of 
reliability of the social distance test. Other sidelights on the reliability of 
the social distance test afford testimony similar to that already cited. While 
the reliability of this test has not been fully established, the pertinent data 
point definitely in that direction. 

The inconsistency in the expression in a person’s likes and dislikes is 
repeatedly brought out in the measurement of person-group relationships. 
This characteristic of the reactions of person to group is shown in the 
filled-out distance scales. A person may refuse to associate with a particular 
group in farness activities but accept the same persons in nearness activities. 
He may not want such persons to be employed in his occupation but accept 
them as neighbors.* In many instances the persons who have filled out the 
test report afterward that they have been inconsistent and sometimes they 
blame the test. The writer has assured them that inconsistency is a common 
aspect of human nature and that if a filled-out form showed no incon- 
sistencies its accuracy might be questioned. Although the inconsistency 
factor in personal likes and dislikes is common, its significance in the life 
of the person possessing it and to persons feeling the effects of it has never 
been adequately studied or measured. Related questions for investigation 
are: How does inconsistency in likes and dislikes vary from person to person? 
and, What factors account for its functioning? The social distance tests 
clearly demonstrate in an objective way the operation of inconsistent per- 
sonal reactions. 

The frequent expression of an awareness of personal inconsistency pos- 
sesses ethical elements. Person after person apologizes for his anonymously 
filled-out distance scale on the ground that his feeling reactions and conse- 
quent checking of likes and dislikes were “not the way I ought to act toward 
other persons.” “I have higher standards, but you asked me to give my 
‘first feeling reactions’. A major problem in administering social distance 
tests is to keep the subjects confined to their “first feeling reactions.” Some 
persons want to rationalize and to fill out the test according to the way 
“T ought to act.” 


*Eugene Hartley, Problems in Prejudice, King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
"Murphy and Likert, op. cit., p. 134. 
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The social distance scale has weaknesses as a device for measuring 
personal-group reactions. However, progress is being made in several con- 
nections, for example, in making objective some of the dynamic aspects of 
personality in measuring degrees of likes and dislikes, in getting a new 
understanding of attitudes, in learning the extent to which changes take 
place in person-group reactions, and in observing how and when inconsist- 
encies in the expression of likes and dislikes occur. 
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SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND SOCIOMETRY 


MarcareT MEap 
American Museum of Natural History 


In these brief remarks I want to suggest some of the points in which 
sociometric theory can usefully take anthropological theory into account, 
and then discuss one sort of contribution of sociometric formulation to 
anthropological analysis. This discussion can by its length only hope to be 
suggestive. I shall simply select a few sociometric practices and theoretical 
statements for comment. 

Let us assume as the simplest case that we wish to arrive at some state- 
ment about the conditions under which a group of individuals will perform 
a specified task, with a higher degree of efficiency than the same group when 
differently arranged in regard to the task.1 The research worker may find 
himself confronted with a large heterogeneous group of individuals, of vary- 
ing age, sex, race, religion, social class and skill, assigned in a random fashion 
to positions which are spatially juxtaposed and technologically inter- 
dependent within some industrial enterprise. By the use of sociometric tech- 
niques, preferences and antipathies may be obtained, and recommendations 
for the reorganization of the group may be obtained, which may be of two 
sorts, (1) impersonal, and capable of more general application, (2) or 
specified in regard to the given individuals involved and applicable only to 
combinations or separations of individuals within the particular group being 
studied. Recommendations of the first sort might take forms like the follow- 
ing: Work groups of this type will be more efficient if composed of indi- 
viduals who are homogeneous in respect to: age, or sex or race or social class, 
or skills, or work groups of this type will be more efficient if composed of 
a given proportion of learners and skilled workers, or work groups of this 
type will be more efficient if composed of workers who do not differ in —_ 
more than x units, one from another, etc. 

The second type of recommendation might suggest the re-pairing of 
workers, the shift of worker A from Foreman X, to foreman Y, the redistri- 
bution of a number of workers for which given foremen are responsible, in 
terms of their sociometrically determined capacity to direct or take responsi- 


*Tasks which can be varied in social construction as those discussed in Moreno, 
Dr. J. L., Who Shall Survive?, pp. 108-110, Beacon House, New York, 1934. 
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bility for others, etc. All of these recommendations are specific, but some 
of them are specific to the individual, others to the situation. For example, 
on foreman X’s personnel card, it might be recorded: “Gets confused if 
responsible for more than nine or ten persons,” and this notation might be 
regarded as carrying over to other work situations in which he would play 
a similar role. On the other hand, the need for pairing very congenial per- 
sons on certain sorts of jobs might be a function of the present foremen 
group, or the present personnel policy, and a change in either might reduce 
the strength of such a recommendation, or even alter it altogether. 

Now in the instance where all recommendations are completely de- 
pendent upon the exact constitution of the work group and the exact con- 
stitution of the situation, where in fact only a practical and concrete applied 
result is desired, there seems to me to be no need to take culture systematic- 
ally into account, except in such obvious technical ways as suiting the type 
of sociometric questionnaire to the culture of the people whose behavior in 
a work group is being analyzed. But whether one were studying the optimum 
rearrangement of a group of carpenters building a house in Samoa or Bali, 
or of a group of house boys, or carriers, or of a canoe crew for a long 
voyage, in New Guinea, once the appropriate techniques (which would of 
course be culturally defined in terms of language, willingness to answer 
certain types of questions, ability to write, etc.) were developed, the analysis 
could proceed along lines fully comparable to those used in our own society. 
The reasons which lay back of individual good or bad achievement in given 
juxtapositions or leadership-follower situations would of course be very dif- 
ferent but as long as no attempt was made to generalize the findings, these 
differences in culture could remain as inexplicit, background factors. Socio- 
metric tests might easily be abandoned altogether as too difficult to develop 
within a given cultural millieu, but this rejection would be without any 
deep theoretical significance—although of course conclusions about cultural 
differences could be drawn from it, as they can be drawn from any other 
order of systematic data on the behavior of a group of individuals who share 
a common tradition. 

But the instant there is any attempt to generalize, even the very limited 
attempt to generalize on the supervisory capacity—for example of foreman 
X, we face a different theoretical problem. An attempt to generalize the 
supervisory capacities of foreman X, from one work situation to another 
work situation, in both of which he will have responsibility over a number 
of individuals, would assume that two work situations involving responsibility 
of a foreman (or the expansiveness of a housemother) could be equated. 
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Here it would be necessary to recognize at once that the equation of what 
seem to be extraordinarily similar situational contexts will vary from culture 
to culture. Under the American rubric of a job, it may be that maternal 
expansiveness might be very similar where an older woman was asked to be 
the head of a cottage of Girl Scouts out camping who came from any one of 
several different occupational backgrounds. In other cultures these situa- 
tions might be infinitely less comparable, and the same woman might feel 
that chaperoning one group of girls had reduced her social position, while 
chaperoning a second had so enhanced it, that the situations were seen as 
so different that her expansiveness could not be predicted from one situation 
to the other. 

Under more striking cultural contrasts we would have to include the 
possible greater change in expansiveness which would occur if a relative were 
or were not in the group, or the exact specification of the relative. In other 
words, comparability of situations within which sociometric data on the 
capacity or performance of any individual, will vary for every culture 
studied, and the knowledge of such comparability is a necessary pre-condition 
for effective generalization within the culture. Such knowledge is of course 
part of the implicit stock in trade of anyone who makes use of sociometric 
methods which are to be applied in practical situations. 

The expansiveness of a nursery school teacher, whose group contains her 
own child, will not be equated with her potential expansiveness in a group 
which does not contain her own child. But if such a recognition is raised 
to a theoretical level, there is always the danger that allowance for such 
differences as presence or absence of own child will be regarded as “human 
nature” and not as an expression of the particular culture within which the 
individuals have been reared. Of course within the allowances for the degree 
to which cultural differences will limit theoretical generalization, it is neces- 
sary to recognize a hierarchy, within which family relationships, relationships 
to bodily needs, etc. may be expected to have more cross-cultural validity, 
than elaborate cultural patternings of less universal situations. There is no 
known culture in which some order of parental relationships does not obtain, 
although there are cultures in which adoptive relations will take precedence 
over true kinship, in which fathers never speak to their grown sons, in 
which full brothers may never address each other except in anger, etc. 

When we move, however, from the area of allowance for culture which 
is made implicity when within one’s own known culture, and has to be made 
articulately and explicitly when working with groups from another culture, 
to the area of theory, we confront an even greater need for systematically 
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including cross culturally valid considerations in the theory. In the hypo- 
thetical case cited, suppose that it was found that a given work group 
functioned more efficiently with a given type of homogeneity of age, and sex, 
or skill, or speed composition. There is every temptation to raise such 
findings to a theoretical level, and state them as sociologically valid laws, 
without explicit recognition of the fact that the results were derived from 
a study of a group, each member of which embodied a culture of a specific, 
unique and identifiable type. Let us consider the very simple case for 
instance of a boat’s crew and how it should be constituted. In one culture, 
it might be found that the important criteria was whether the members of 
the crew liked each other or not, in pretty thorough disregard of relative 
skill, or speed; in another that all should be at the same recognized level 
of proficiency, so that each man’s self-respect was enhanced by participating 
in a group of recognized skill; in another (among the Manus of the Ad- 
miralty Islands) that the crucial determinant is that the crew should contain 
as many cross cousins” as possible and as few brothers-in-law, because cross 
cousins are expected to joke with one another, and make the voyage gayer, 
and brothers-in-law are expected to exercise uncomfortable restraint. If the 
culture is one in which rank is important, the presence of at least one person 
of high rank may be essential to efficient crewmanship, or may act as a 
damper on enthusiasm and effort. Where there is a dual organization, it 
may be possible to combine in one crew, members of both sides of the dual 
organization who will spur each other on, or it may be necessary for the 
whole crew to be of one dual division, symbolically demonstrating its 
superiority to the other—and possibly not present—crews of the other dual 
division. Patterns such as these could be elaborated indefinitely, to show 
that observations of a strictly sociological nature, referring to number, com- 
plexity of hierarchy, relationship between members, sex, class, race, skill, etc. 
which can be stated as generalized in any given human society, must be 
re-assayed in the light of cultural differences. Groups over five may breed 
intense social fear and suspicion, in one culture, whereas individuals may 
relax more easily in groups of five hundred than of five, in another culture. 
Sex contrast may be a stimulus, a damper, or meaningless within the com- 
position of some particular type of group. 

If the need for systematically taking the culture into account is recog- 
nized, it means that back of all statements of the order, “It seems to us 
axiomatic to assume that .. . if not at least 50 per cent of a cottage group 


*First cousins who are the children of a sibling pair of opposite sex. 
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want to keep the group up and desire its continuation, then this group has 
to be ranked as below the minimum standard,’”* there is the need for sys- 
tematic allowance for the fact that the very expression “want to keep” 
means something entirely different in different cultures. The very idea that 
desire and event, or that will and outcome are related, are themselves only 
one cultural version of the many ways in which man has traditionally pat- 
terned the learning process.‘ A comment like “the individual, moreover, 
shows not only a characteristic repertoire in choice expression towards others, 
but in turn is himself the focus of a consistent amount of choice and rejec- 
tion’”® sounds abstract enough to be unusually valid. But as we know more 
about differences among cultures, it is probable that we will find that even 
such a matter as whether an individual as a characteristic repertoire, will 
differ from culture to culture, to the extent that during the culturally specific 
learning process, opportunities are given for developing consistency of re- 
sponse of this order. 

In effect from the very simplest sociometric statement about a local 
situation from which immediate practical action is to be taken, to the most 
sophisticated abstraction which bears all the ear marks of being sufficiently 
abstract as in the statement: 

“Tdeologies, social organizations and psychotherapeutic methods have, 
in various cultures taken one of the following three values as the primary 
point of orientation for the organization of production . . . social saturation 
value .. . role value . . . and integration value,’’® it is necessary to make 
systematic allowance for the possibility that even such an attempt at mak- 
ing abstractions as cross culturally valid as this, may have to be modified in 
the light of a study of still another culture, or the more intensive study of 
some partially known culture, or by the study of a newly developed culture." 
Nor is the relationship between sociometric generalizations and cultural 
concepts a static one in which the simple inclusion of the phrase “in our 


*Moreno, Dr. J. L., Who Shall Survive?, p. 100. 

“Bateson, G., “Social Planning and the Concept of ‘Deutero-learning’.” Comments 
on the Comparative Study of Culture and the Purposive Cultivation of Democratic 
Values, in Science, Philosophy and Religion, 2nd Symposium, New York, 1942, pp. 81-91. 

‘Jennings, H. H., Leadership and Isolation, p. 210, 1943. 

*Solby, Bruno, “The Role Concept in Job Adjustment,” Soctomerry, Vol. VII, 
May, 1944, No. 2, pp. 226. 

™Mead, Margaret, “Educative Effects of Social Environment as Disclosed by Studies 
of Primitive Societies,’ Environment and Education, a symposium, Human Develop- 
ment Series, 1: No. 54, 48-61. 
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culture”, or “in a culture like ours”, or in “cultures x, y and z, but not in 
culture A”, satisfactorily disposes of the question, but it is a relationship 
in which both sociometric abstractions and anthropological abstractions must 
be taken into account at higher and higher degrees of precision. It is not 
merely a question of progressively “including the cultural point of view”, 
and recognizing that cultures differ, but of incorporating each theoretical 
advance which is made, in order in turn to sharpen the sociometric hypothesis. 

I should now like to reverse the order of discussion and instead of 
commenting on ways in which cultural theory can be fruitfully incorporated 
in sociometric theory, give an example of a way in which sociometric formu- 
lation can be used to deepen our interpretation of cultural data. In analyzing 
Balinese culture, one of the questions which faces the anthropologist is, 
how are we to identify the conditions under which learning is felt to be 
possible at any age. The Balinese recognize almost no relationship between 
age and learning, except, of course, in very young children and as age is 
tied up with degrees of sexual maturity (e.g. certain forms of dance are 
inappropriate in married women, or appropriate only to virgins and post 
menopausal women, or an expert in a form of dancing which is regarded as 
an expression of adolescent male beauty will be voted “too old” to continue 
dancing). But with exceptions of this order, they see no reason why the 
chief metalaphone player in an orchestra should not be a child of six or a 
man of sixty, or why a man should not begin to practice a new artistic 
skill at sixty as well as at six. These are ethnological observations. Dr. 
Moreno’s article on “Death and the Social Atom’’® provides a clue to inter- 
pretation. Dr. Moreno discusses the extent to which the death of other 
members of a social atom is experienced as part of one’s own dying, and 
the extent to which individuals push each other towards death. If we add 
to this formulation, towards death and the end of all earthly existence 
(allowing here both for those who believe in some form of after life—outside 
of this earth—and those who believe that death represents complete extinc- 
tion), we immediately get a possible clue to the whole Balinese attitude 
towards learning. For in Bali, the individual is not pushed towards death— 
and the end of all earthly existence—but merely towards death as the end 
of this earthly existence. There is a belief in reincarnation which includes— 
in its popular and widespread forms—no possibility of significant better- 
ment, but merely an assurance of being born again within the same family 


*Moreno, J. L., “The Social Atom and Death,” Soctometry, Vol. X, No. 1, February, 
1947, pp. 80-84. 
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group, typically, every fourth generation. The old who live to be great 
grandparents, create certain awkwardnesses in social relations, as they should 
be already in the other half of the circle—off the earth—while their great 
grandchildren, anyone of whom (of the same sex) they might theoretically 
be—are on the earth. But they are not clinging to their one human life, 
or frantically measuring their present beauty or strength or skill against an 
earlier and unique period when they were more beautiful or more skilled, but 
merely on the last lap of one round in a series of endless cycles of existence, 

It has been suggested® that our belief that learning must be confined 
to the period of youth is a function of the belief of Judeo-Christianity in 
the single chance on earth given to each human soul, reflected naturally 
enough, in a view of a single chance to be young. Changes in the view of 
man’s progress through the universe, whether that be seen in some form 
of reincarnation, or a single appearance on the world stage, may be a frame- 
work within which individuals of one culture can learn new skills at any 
age, and in another culture are unable to learn after some specified age. 
So the application of a conceptual model like the social atom, to a mass 
of cultural data suggests new lines of interpretation. 


*By Frank, Lawrence K. 
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CRITIQUE OF CLASS AS RELATED TO SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


C. P. Loomis, J. A. BEEGLE, AND T. W. LoNGMoRE 
Michigan State College 


Regardless of how much people in a given society are proclaimed to be 
equal, careful study will always reveal differences in rights, authority, privi- 


. leges, responsibilities, and prestige. Differential treatment will be accorded 


normal individuals in most situations, to say nothing of the treatment of 
such abnormal individuals as feebleminded, insane, and the outlaws. 

Factors Related to Stratification and Its Obviousness1 If the student 
of social stratification confines his attention to one concrete social system 
such as a rural consolidated school, a bombing crew, a football team, a 
rural cooperative, or a small factory, it is not as difficult to determine the 
basis members use in ranking one another as it is to determine how people 
are ranked in society at large, taking into consideration their standings in 
all the groups in which they participate. If the system being studied, al- 
though large enough to require division of labor, is small enough that one 
individual can know every other individual personally, and if the units of 
interaction which compose the system are few, one member can and does 
compare himself with the other members. Thus, in college athletic teams, 
players may turn in their suits if a coach continually underrates them and 
overrates others in playing ability. In social systems such as athletic teams 
the most important basis for ranking usually is playing ability or what in 
other systems might be called technical competence. For some games, such 
as baseball, definite indices of achievement (batting average, etc.) or failure 
to perform (errors) according to set standards are available, 

The ease with which one can place or rank people in a system is not 
alone dependent upon the size of the system. If the objectives or goals of 
the system are specific such as those in the athletic team, it is much easier 
for one to compare his qualities or playing ability and sportmanship with 
those of others than when objectives are less specific such as those in an 
Old Order Amish community.? In the latter case, the value orientation of 


*For an exhaustive treatment of stratification and its relation to class, see Sorokin, 
P. A., Society, Culture and Personality—Their Structure and Dynamics, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1948, Part 4. 

*For the basis of this statement, see Chapter 1 in Loomis, C. P. and Beegle, J. A. 
Rural Social Systems, forthcoming, and Kollmorgen, Walter, Culture of a Contemporary 
Rural Community, The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, Rural Life 
Studies 4, Washington: U. S. D. A., September 1942. 
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the system goes far beyond that of attaining specific measurable objectives, 
Moral considerations enter very much more than in most systems and one 
is ranked in accordance with his conformity to and acceptance of the law- 
norms of the system, which places great emphasis on what is right and 
what is wrong. If one is the first to install an electric fence, buy a power 
washing machine or install other new gadgets which have not as yet been 
approved or tabooed as worldly, other things being equal, he will not have 
as high standing as others who were more concerned with “being right with 
God” and “avoiding the unequal yoke”. Those who became worldly as 
manifested by buying an automobile bring the indignation of the community 
down upon them and are “shunned.” 

Other things being equal, the status patterns of systems which have a 
high rate of and intense interaction among their members are more easily 
perceived than are those in which there is little interaction. When activity 
is carried out in sets or groups of more than two and new things are con- 
tinuously undertaken or when those in authority must be continuously con- 
sulted, one can more easily determine the ranking of individuals than when 
interaction is infrequent and lacks intensity. Thus, it would usually not 
be difficult to determine rank and status in crisis situations. If the irrigation 
dam were being washed out in a Spanish-speaking village of the Southwest 
or if new national legislation threatened to take the Amish boys into mili- 
tary service, the status system would be revealed. In a dry-land, Spanish- 
speaking village the dam and the water it furnishes is the basis of existence. 
The Amish are conscientious objectors. It is against their moral principles 
to engage in any non-rural activity. Consideration of having to do these 
immoral things involves deep sentiment and arouses intense feeling. On the 
rational level, the Amish know that if their boys are taken into service 
they will never be good Amish again. In these crisis situations immediate 
and specific objectives are established which combined with a high rate of 
interaction among the members enables the observer to see who is who in 
the system. 

Bases for Ranking.—Authority and Power. Authority or the right to 
influence or censor the behavior of others may be legitimized, depersonal- 
ized, and assigned to an “office”. When this is true, within limits, regardless 
of who holds the office a certain prescribed rank with the various accompany- 
ing privileges, rights, and repect will be accorded to the holder of the office. 
In some social systems, such as the army, the right to influence or censor 
others is quite depersonalized, whereas in systems more spontaneously organ- 
ized such as boys’ gangs, rank is more personal and will depend to a larger 
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extent upon the personal characteristics of the individual. It may depend 
upon physical strength. Such influence, if not institutionalized and made 
legitimate may be called power.* Of course, the office may require that its 
incumbent have certain prescribed qualifications so that it makes very little 
difference when the holders change. The legitimized right to influence or 
censor others is authority and there are no social systems in which some 
individuals do not have more of such rights than others. 

Ascribed vs. Achieved Status. Linton has indicated two types of status, 
ascribed and achieved. Ascribed statuses are those accorded to individuals 
without reference to their differences in ability. They may be predicted and 
trained for from the moment the person who is to have them is born. 
Achieved statuses, on the other hand, are not assigned from birth but are 
left open to be filled by those whose ability entitle them to compete for them. 

The Family System, The status of the father in a family is ascribed 
and many societies in which the familistic Gemeinschaft-like agencies and 
associations predominate have many statuses in these social systems which 
are ascribed and not achieved. One has to be from the right family to be 
able to compete for the status. This is not peculiar alone to the king and 
queen and various other royalty. Memberships in certain clubs are reserved 
for people of certain family connections. In many societies most of the 
important offices are hereditary. The family of orientation into which one 
is born prescribes his status. In no society is the family system into which 
one is born a matter of complete indifference so far as rank and status is 
concerned. We may, therefore, say that one basis for status is the family 
into which one is born, married, or adopted. Such status is ascribed. 

Property. Another basis for status is property. Property gives one 
status because it is desired by others for its use value or because it is 
accepted by others as a symbol of status on the part of the possessor. One 
of the chief reasons why people who have property rank above those who 
do not, other things being equal, is because of the potential purchasing 
power or control over human activity which property represents. Whether 
inherited or accumulated, a million dollars in the bank may or may not 
be used by its possessor. It can be used to change men’s lives and society 
in many substantial ways. Many studies prove that the strategic use of 


*See Parsons, Talcott, “An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratifica- 
tion”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 45, No. 6, May 1940. 

‘Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man, New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1936, Chapter VIII, pp. 113-131. 
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moderate amounts of money at election time may swing the vote one way 
or the other.’ Of course, some offices and their encumbents are so insulated 
by institutionalized means of appointment and other safeguards that they 
are not subject to pressure from the power of wealth or possible shift of 
votes. The positions of the justices of the Supreme Court are relatively 
immune from such pressures but even they are not completely so. 
Personal Qualities and Achievements. Social systems single out quali- 
ties and achievements of individuals which entitle them to status. Skill, 
speed, and shiftiness are necessary to the football back. Attractiveness 
accords status to young women in most societies. Being of male sex in some 
societies means that one will have higher status than if he were of female 
sex while in other societies it may be the reverse. In some societies old age 
accords one relatively more respect than in other societies. There are socie- 
ties in which one has full status only after the rites preceding adulthood. 
Some societies disparage the peasant as rustic, rude, bucolic, impolite, and 
place prestige on urban qualities which may be urbane, polite, and civil. 
In the discussion above, the status is described as being either ascribed 
or achieved or both. As has been indicated, it may be based on any one 
or a combination of any or all of the following: (1) relation to family; 
(2) possession of property; (3) possession of authority or power; (4) per- 
sonal qualities or achievements, and (5) acceptance of the value orientation 
of the social system, including the norms and goals.’ The influence of these 
items on social status is much more apparent to an observer in a small 
system even though the range from low to high rank may not be so great.® 


See Kurtzman, D. H., Methods of Controlling Votes in Philadelphia, Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935; also Gosnell, H. F., Machine Politics, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. 

*Linton, Ralph, “Age and Sex Categories”, American Sociological Review, Vol. 7, 
No. 5, pp. 589-603, and Parsons, Talcott, “Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the 
United States”, American Sociological Review, Vol. 7, No. 5, pp. 604-616. Linton 
makes the point that in all societies there is differential ranking for at least the following 
groups: infants, boys, girls, adult men, adult women, old men, and old women. In some 
societies there are many more age groups. 

"It is admitted that some great men have achieved status through striking off and 
using their authority and prestige to establish new goals and norms. That is, however, 
not possible unless the person has some of the other bases of prestige and a new inte- 
gration of what Sorokin calls law norms must be established if such a leader is to 
retain status. 

‘Davis, Kingsley, and Moore, W. E., “Some Principles of Social Stratification”, 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 10, No. 2, pp. 242-249. For an interesting attempt 
to evaluate the important personal characteristics which furnish the basis for status 
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In any system, the more homogeneous the members are with regard to 
value orientation and the smaller the system the less likely that rank and 
status of members will vary greatly. Sorokin has made a case for the thesis 
that “among many forces which facilitate political stratification, an enlarge- 
ment of the size of the body politic and of the heterogeneity of its popu- 
lation plays an important part.® 


Status AS A GENERAL CoNcEPT—CLASS 


Status of individuals in modern communities considered as a reflection 
of an overall rating and not determined solely as a rating in one system to 
which one belongs, is receiving considerable attention at present. In an 
attempt to describe the status system as reflected in social classes, Warner 
and his school have studied communities in New England,!° the deep South,” 
the Middlewest,’? and the Southwest.!* 

Much of the disagreement concerning the nature of social classes hinges 
about the fact that they do not all have the characteristics of formal organi- 
zations or systems but neither are they completely without any qualities 
of organization. Toennies'* calls them collectives (Samtschaften) to distin- 
guish them from social organizations (Koerperschaften). Sorokin has de- 
scribed class as follows: “There has been and is such a group. Its formula 
is as follows: It is (1) legally open, but actually semiclosed; (2) ‘normal’; 
(3) solidary; (4) antagonistic to certain other groups (social classes) of 
the same general nature, X; (5) partly organized but mainly quasi-organ- 
ized; (6) partly aware of its own unity and existence and partly not; 


in a small factory see Miller, D. C., “The Social Factors of the Work Situation”, 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 11, No. 3, June 1946. 

*Sorokin, P. A., Social Mobility, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927, p. 94. 

Warner, W. Lloyd and Lunt, Paul S., The Social Life of a Modern Community, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, and The Status System of a Modern Com- 
munity, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 

"Davis, A., Gardner, B. B., and Gardner, M. R., Deep South, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. 

®Vogt, Evon Z., “Social Stratification in the Rural Middlewest: A Structural 
Analysis”, Rural Sociology, forthcoming. 

See Donovan Senter’s chart reproduced in Loomis, C. P., “A Cooperative Health 
Association in Spanish Speaking Villages”, American Sociological Review, Vol. 10, No. 2, 
pp. 149-157. 

™“<Staende und Klassen” in Handwoerterbuch der Soziologie, Stuttgart, 1931 and 
Fundamental Concepts of Sociology, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, translated and 
supplemented by C. P. Loomis, New York: American Book Company, 1941. p. xx. 
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(7) characteristic of western society of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth centuries; (8) a multibonded group bound together by two unibonded 
ties, occupational and economic (both taken in their broad sense), and by 
one bond of social stratification. . . .””5 

Warner and Lunt state that “by class is meant two or more orders of 
people who are believed to be, and are accordingly ranked by the members 
of the community, in socially superior and inferior positions.1® In discover- 
ing the six classes of Yankee City and placing people in them, they state 
that “all of the types of social structure and each of the thousands of fami- 
lies, thousands of cliques, and hundreds of associations . . . type of house, 
kind of education, manners, and other symbols of class . . . and evaluations 
of members of Yankee City itself . . .” were used." Unfortunately, Warner 
and his associates did not use sociometric techniques. They could very easily 
have tested their classes on the basis of behavior engaged in by equals in 
families and cliques and thus forestalled certain types of criticism. 

Mills'* has condemned the general approach to the study of class as 
used by Warner because he allegedly makes it a “sponge” word. Although 
most of the studies of status and class as a general characteristic seems to 
have a middle-class bias,!® it is difficult to conceive of the possibility of 


*Sorokin, P. A., Society, Culture, and Personality, op. cit., p. 271. 

*Warner and Lunt, op. cit., p. 82. 

"Tbid., p. 90. 

“See review of “The Social Life of a Modern Community” by C. Wright Mills, 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 263-271. Mills criticizes Warner’s 
definition of class as “two or more orders of people who are believed to be, and are 
accordingly ranked by the members of the community, in socially superior and inferior 
positions.” The chief criticism is that the definition does not have “one-dimensionality”, 
but uses class as a word which swallows economic gradations, prestige, and power. The 
writers feel that these considerations can be applied separately but when John Jones 
reacts to John Smith, he does not react to him solely as a $5000-per-year man, solely 
as a school principal, or solely as a home owner. The authors of this paper believe that 
the ideal would be to have objective ratings of each person in the community by all 
others in terms of as objective and meaningful criteria and operational methods as 
possible. The ratings should represent the individual’s own spontaneous ranking whether 
based upon one-dimensionality or the sponge approach. Afterwards, the analysis should 
include both one-dimensional approaches and such typological approaches as used by 
Weber, Toennies, and others. The final test is the utility of the approach in under- 
standing, prediction, and control. The authors believe Mills’ criticism of the Warner 
approach is not as significant as their own since he does offer satisfactory operational 
methods of ascertaining what the relative class status of one or a number of indi- 
viduals is. 

*Wolf, E. Kurt, “A Methodological Note on the Empirical Establishment of Cul- 
ture Patterns”, American Sociological Review, Vol. 10, No. 2, April 1945, p. 176ff. 
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ven- studying real social status of people without accounting for the means used 
ded _—— by the people themselves as they rate one another. Certainly, the man in | 
| by | the street rates his fellows by the sponge method, i.e., using many character- i 
istics. Intuitive rating by scientists should be condemned, but any effort H 
S of to ascertain how people rate their fellows in everyday life is certainly a { | 
bers legitimate field of research. No one would deny, for example, the existence 1 
ver- of regions merely because one item was not satisfactory in delimiting them. il 
tate To avoid the sponge approach in ascertaining the cores of regions and 
mi- their boundaries, carefully developed statistical indices have been constructed. i 
use, The same approach may be followed in the analysis of classes, such as factor i 
ons and correlation analysis may be employed in developing the indices. 4 
ner | The United States Social Structure Less Definite. Marx would not have i 
sily found it easy to determine who in the United States were the true friends i 
in of the workers according to his theory. In describing the class structure i 
in Middletown, the Lynds divide the population into the business group | 
as | and the labor group. Where to place many white collar workers, farmers, i 
igh | and professionals in this dichotomy is very difficult. For example, in voting it 
to and other activities, some clerks and teachers are siding with labor, some i 
of with business. Ordinarily plantation owners in the South and many northern i 
farmers side witu business but in the past, strong farmer labor movements i 
have united farmer and labor elements. Thus, the occupational structure i . 
has been in such a state of flux that mobility, both geographical and social, {i 
lls, have prevented the rigid stratification of occupational groups. Mills found i) 
-r’s that white collar workers in the salaried professions and minor managerial H| 
are} positions, clerks and stenographers and bookkeepers, salesmen in and out of | 
= stores, and foremen in industry were not establishing their own value orienta- i 
4, tion but were rather torn between the “big business” group on the one hand, | 
ur and organized labor on the other.?° i 
sly Very important also are the many sub-groups with various ethnic back- il 
at grounds. Although these groups are being assimilated at a relatively rapid i 
all rate, and although there is not the great difference in the status structure 1 
- of old Americans and the various European ethnic groups that there is | 
ld between Negro and white, the differences are of the same order.*! In various i 
4 
‘ "Mills, C. Wright, “The Middle Classes in Middle-Sized Cities”, American Socio- i 
er logical Review, October, 1947, Vol. 2, No. 5. i 
al ™Using the Warner categories, Davis and Havighurst place mail carriers in the \ 
i- middle class if they are Negroes and in the lower class if they are white. See Davis, A. 


and Havighurst, R. J., “Social Class and Color Differences in Child-Rearing”, American 
|- Sociological Review, December, 1946, Vol. 11, No. 6. 
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sections to follow, it will be obvious that separate ethnic groups which 
frequently form cultural islands or social systems having their own status 
systems often based upon principles which are opposed to those upon which 
the general culture is based, make it difficult to describe one overall or 
universal status system. Thus, Kaufman and fourteen judges rate all the 
adult members of a rural community composed of 1,235 persons over 16 
years of age.” The ethnic groups in the community had much lower prestige 
scores on the average than did the old Yankee stock. On many of the inter- 
relationships the ethnic groups behaved differently than the Yankee stock.* 
The Warner study** in a New England city uncovered further difficulties 
involved in placing people by social class when many ethnic sub-cultures 
exist. 

How May the Class Structure Be Revealed. None of the differentiating 
characteristics within the white race and within the Negro race are as 
definite and observable as is the caste line between the two races in the 
South. Warner and his coworkers claim to have discovered distinct class 
groupings for urban areas and are now attempting to study rural groupings, 
but no one maintains that it is easy to place all persons by class status, 
Several procedures have been developed for determining the relative rank 
of rural persons in the same caste. All have their weaknesses. 

The Use of “Judges”. Schuler made the first study of rural status 
using the “judges” rating technique. Nine “judges” “. . . whose maturity, 
training, experience, and standing in the community made it possible for 
them without embarrassment, and with but slight hesitation, to rate as 
many of the . . . families as they knew well, either personally or by repu- 
tation. .. .” The raters “. . . included farmers, public officials, and pro- 


“Kaufman, Harold E., “Prestige Classes in a New York Rural Community”, 
Ithaca: Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station Memoir 260, 1943. As will be indi- 
cated later, the rating procedure here employed has a middle-class bias. Four of the 
raters were teachers or retired teachers; 3 students; 4 farmers; and 1 a merchant. 
This procedure cannot take the place of having all members of a social system rate 
all the others in the manner employed in the Livingston and Ionia county studies in 
Michigan. See the unpublished masters theses of Paul Miller and Harvey Schweitzer. 

*For instance, with persons of Yankee stock, the prestige scores were correlated 
quite closely with such measures as economic possession, the Sewell socio-economic 
status scale, and educational attainment. For the ethnic groups, the correlations be- 
tween these items were relatively low. 

“Warner and Lunt, op. cit. 

*Schuler, E. A., “Social and Economic Status in a Louisiana Hills Community”, 
Rural Sociology, March, 1940, Volume 5, No. 1. 
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fessional people”. They were of the “high class” category. A total of 101 
white families were ranked in “high class”, “middle class” and “low class” 
categories. This pioneering study revealed that occupation, land tenure, size 
of farm, education, interfamilial relations such as visiting and other factors, 
were closely related with the socio-economic status resulting from the com- 
bined scores of the “‘judges”. 

Kaufman’s”® use of “judges” to establish prestige ratings is an intensive 
use of this means of analyzing social status. The study establishes com- 
posite prestige scores for 1235 persons ranked by 14 “judges”. As in the 
Schuler study, one great weakness of Kaufman’s study is the under-repre- 
sentation among the “judges” or rankers of persons from the lower class 
groups.”? 

Other investigators using the “rating or judging” technique were 
Hollingshead** who had 31 raters place families in five classes, Reuss”® and 
Gee and associates*® who placed families in three classes. Unfortunately 
these investigators give no satisfactory description of the methods used in 
ranking the families. Reuss writes “It is the sort of matter which one 
‘senses’ rather than brings to a definitive statement”. 

Inter-class Approach. West®' lived in a mid-west village he called 
Plainville and by associating with all levels of society attempted to get the 
inter-class evaluations. This approach avoids the middle-upper class bias 
manifested in the Schuler and Kaufman studies. Through ingenious graphic 
devices the inter-class reactions toward one another are characterized. 
Examples are “‘people who live like animals” as placed and those who think 
of themselves as “all us good honest . . . work’ng people. . . .” These latter 
are described by some of their inferiors as “all the church hypocrites. . . .” 


“Kaufman, op. cit., see also Kaufman, Harold E., Sociometry Monographs, No. 10, 
Beacon House, 1945. 

"Kaufman, op. cit.; see footnote 22. 

*Hollingshead, A. B., “Selected Characteristics of Classes in a Middle Western 
Community”, American Sociological Review, Vol. 12, No. 4, Aug. 1947, pp. 385 ff; 
see also the following study which does not make use of ratings. Bell, Earl H., “Social 
Stratification in a Small Community”, Scientific Monthly, February 1934, and “A Re- 
survey of Shell Rock Community”, Farm Population and Rural Life Activities, Vol. 
XIV, No. 2, April 1940. 

*Reuss, C. E., “A Qualitative Study of Depopulation in a Remote Rural District, 
1900-1930,” Rural Sociology, Vol. 2, No. 1, March 1937. 

"Gee, W. and Runk, Dewees, “Qualitative Selection in Cityward Migration”, 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 37, Sept. 1931,*p. 257. 

“West, James, Plainville, U.S.A. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945, 
p. 116 ff. 
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This approach has its chief weakness in the fact that it is very difficult for 
one man to be sure he has adequately recorded the sentiments of all groups 
toward each other. Placing one’s self in and identifying one’s self with one 
group sufficiently to really get the sentiments toward the others may make 
it difficult to obtain the sentiments of these others toward the group one is 
identified with. 

The Warner®? procedures resemble those of West in that the formal and 
informal groupings are studied. Theoretically at least, the people who asso- 
ciated as equals were ranked as equals and the community consensus was 
probed to determine how to place the groups of equals in relation to one 
another. All of the above approaches could be made more objective if the 
rating of each individual were separated by class groups and later made 
into a composite rating assigned to him by all other members of a com- 
munity. Because of people’s limited acquaintanceships and because of the 
many variations in the way people express and think of their own rankings 
as related to the rankings of others, this approach would be very difficult. 

Chapple’s** approach relies upon the relative ability of people to get 
others to do their bidding. This is the authority or power aspect of status. 
From the practical point of view the most useful approach to the problem 
of status may require determining people’s ability to get others to do things. 

Measuring Cleavages. If classes and castes exist and if they are made 
up of associating equals, cleavages will exist between them. Such cleavages 
are reflected in failure of persons of one caste or class to act toward those 
of another as he does toward equals. Since the principles of mathematical 
probability provide the investigator with a basis for determining how people, 
let us say Negroes and whites, would visit, intermarry or do other things 
done by equals if no cleavage existed, it is easy to compare the observed 
frequency of interaction with the condition which would exist if there were 
no cleavage, i.e., if people associated after the same pattern by which they 
would associate if their names were drawn from an urn.** If an agency sets 


“Warner and Lunt, op. cit. 

“Chapple, E. B. and Gordon, Donald, Jr., “A Method for Evaluating Supervisory 
Personnel”, Harvard Business Review, Winter, 1946, pp. 197-214. 

“It seems to the present authors that Mill’s criticism of the Warner studies in 
Newburyport (see footnote 14) is not nearly so valid as theirs. With the expenditure of 
a little time we could have used sociometric techniques we have devised to measure the 
cleavages between the classes and castes which were discovered. For adults as indicated 
above this can be accomplished by comparing actual interaction patterns in which equals 
participate with what they would be if no cleavage existed, and expressing this as an 
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as its objective the elimination or mitigating of class and racial cleavages 
the cleavages as reflected by a given activity may be measured at the 
beginning of the program and at the end. Where no program is involved, 
trends in class, race and other cleavages may be measured by this procedure. 

Sociometric Description of Status. As has been previously mentioned 
status depends upon many factors, but persons of similar social status in 
most cultures carry on informal visiting activity in congeniality groupings 
composed of persons of approximately the same social status. The relation 
between visiting measures of social prestige are described in the following 
sections. 

We may take Sorokin’s simplified description of class as being the mani- 
festation of many bonds most of which “finally reduce themselves to a com- 
pound of occupational and economic bonds plus the bond of stratification”.* 
We can take the definitions and descriptions of Warner and his school and 
subject them to operational test. Any activity universally engaged in only 
by individuals who are considered and consider themselves to be equals 
should enable one to ascertain whether classes existed. Thus, if marriage 
by individuals of an alleged class was as frequent as with those within it, 
we would have cause to doubt that a class existed.*® 


index of cleavage. Often the approximate adult pattern can be revealed quickly by 
having the children in the upper grades of the schools indicate their associates in school 
and the people with whom their parents visit. When such simple tentative tests are 
available we cannot understand why they were not used in the Warner and West studies. 
For a simplified procedure, see Loomis, C. P., “Political and Occupational Cleavage in 
a Hanoverian Village, Germany, A Sociometric Study”, Sociometry Monographs, No. 16, 
November, 1946. Also see “Ethnic Cleavages in the Southwest as Reflected in Two High 
Schools”, Sociometry, Volume 6, No. 1, February, 1943. Details for measuring actual 
relationships with frequencies of relationships which would be expected if visiting 
resulted from random-choice under various assumptions, see Loomis, C. P., Studies of 
Rural Social Organization, op. cit., pp. 118-124 and Ch. 17. The authors believe they 
could prove or disprove the existence of the classes as described by these authors in 
less than two weeks time in each locality if the names of the families and their class 
designation were made available. Had the Warner investigators measured the cleavages 
between their classes in a sociometric manner and found them significant, no criticism of 
their work such as that referred to above by Mill would have been meaningful. This 
failure of the cultural anthropologists to use sociometric techniques which were practi- 
cally made to order for their particular approach seems unfortunate. 

*Sorokin, P. A., Society, Culture and Personality, op. cit., p. 272. 

“Hay found the number of families which visit a family is an important differen- 
tiating factor in determining class status. See Hay, Donald, “A Scale for the Measure- 
ment of Socal Participation”, Rural Sociology, forthcoming. 
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Race as a Factor—Oxapampa, Peru. In the community of Oxapampa 
in the montana of Peru, a study of miscegenation revealed that marriage 
and race mixture involving whites, Indians, and Mestizos followed patterns 
which were surprisingly similar to the visiting patterns.°7 

In this community whites rank in social stratification at the top and 
Indians at the bottom. Figure 1 reveals that there is a great amount of 
visiting and interaction across racial lines. In view of the interaction pat- 
tern, it seems dubious that one could call the Indian and Mestizo groups 
“classes” from the operational point of view. A chi-square test of cleavage® 
as previously used by the authors, reveals considerable cleavage between 
the whites and the Mestizos. Slight cleavage also exists between the Indians 
and whites who are of German origin. 

Income as a Factor in Panao, Peru. When the families of the village 
of Panao, Peru, are arranged, as in Figure 2, on the basis of income with 
the families which visit most often indicated, it becomes obvious that an 
upper class with income above 3000 soles can be defined by operational 
means using visiting as a basis. When the incomes of the various families 
are grouped and chi-square tests of cleavages made,®® fairly significant 
cleavages appear especially between upper income and other groups. Where- 
as no high-income family (income above 3000 soles) is observed visiting 
a low-income family (income under 1000 soles), on the basis of their repre- 
sentation in the community, there should be more than five such inter- 
relationships. Thirteen high income families reported that they visited with 
other high income families, whereas only four such visits are required on 


the basis of their representation in the sample. Similarly, only four medium | 


income families said they visited with low income families when nearly 
twelve are anticipated, if only chance selection were in operation. Many 
of the other selections, however, were distributed at random, so far as 


"Loomis, C. P., Studies of Rural Social Organization, op. cit., pp. 263. 

*See Loomis, C. P., “Political and Occupational Cleavages in a Hanoverian Village, 
Germany”, Sociometry, Vol. IX, No. 4, November 1946, pp. 324-326. The chi-square 
values expressing the variation between observed visiting relations and expected relations 
is as follows: white to white, 9.3; white to Mestizo, 6.3; white to Indian, 3.20; Mestizo 
to white, .89; Mestizo to Mestizo, .69; Mestizo to Indian, .20; Indian to white, .80; 
Indian to Mestizo, 33; and Indian to Indian, 1.00. The chi-square value of 9.33 would 
occur fewer than 1 time in 100 if left to chance, 

“The most significant chi-square values are produced from the following relation- 
ships: High Income to High Income, 18.44; High Income to Low Income, 5.40; and 
Medium Income to Low Income, 5.24. All are significant at the .02 level. 
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—— VISITING RELATIONSHIP 
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VISITING AMONG FAMILIES AT OXAPAMPA, PERU, BY RACE 
RACIAL MAKEUP OF FAMILIES 


| FIGURE 1 
and Visiting relationships among White, Mestizo, and Indian families in Oxapampa, Peru. 
Note that the whites restrict their visiting largely to other whites. 
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VISITING AMONG FAMILIES AT PANAO, PERU, BY INCOME, 1947 


FIGURE 2 

Visiting relationships among families in Panao, Peru, classified according to income. 
Those persons in the upper income brackets tend to restrict their visiting largely within 
their own income group. Other classes are not clearly defined in this chart. 
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INTERVISITING RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILIES, BY INCOME 
KLAMATH FALLS, ORE.~ CALIF. 
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FIGURE 3 


Visiting relationships among families in Klamath Falls, California-Oregon, classified 
by income. In this neighborhood, a clustering of visiting relationships by income does 


not appear. 
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income is concerned. We may conclude, therefore, that income alone is 
insufficient basis for indicating the class lines on all levels in the Spanish- 
American village. Nevertheless, it cannot be ignored. 

Use of Occupations in Rietze, Germany.“ When the visiting patterns 
of the farmers, craftsmen and salaried workers and unskilled laborers were 
studied in a German village the groups were found to have large cleavages 
among them. That is taking as a basis of comparison the amount of inter- 
visiting which would have obtained had the families visited without a re- 
gard to occupation groups (as if their names were drawn from an urn) 
much more intra-occupational than inter-occupational visiting was found, 
Knowing that villagers and Germans generally place different evaluations 
upon the occupational groups we may assume that occupational stratifica- 
tion exists in this village and we have support for the importance of occu- 
pation as a basis for class. 

Klamath Falls Irrigation Project. Figure 3 indicates the most impor- 
tant visiting contacts as related to the income of the interacting families as 
given by the informants interviewed there. The group is small and only 
the most important contact is indicated. However one is led to doubt that 
class as reflected by income exists in this neighborhood. No cores of inter- 
acting families of relatively equal income standing can be singled out. This 
is true even though the people of similar income level tended to visit one 
another much more than would have been the case if associations were 
determined alone by chance.*! As would be expected, age and other factors 
were related to association.*? 

Schematic Design for the Discovery of Class—A Hypothesis to Be 
Tested. If friendly visiting indicates equality, then correlation and factor 
analysis should indicate what factors or configuration of factors are sig- 
nificant in indicating class as a reflection of stratification.** If income alone 


“Loomis, “Political and Occupational Cleavages in a Hanoverian Village”, op. cit. 

“The correlation coefficient which measures the relationship between the total value 
of family living of pairs of visiting families is .50. See Loomis, Studies of Rural Social 
Organization. op. cit., p. 72 and Looms, C. P., and Leonard, O. E., “Standards of 
Living in an Indian-Mexican Village and on a Reclamation Project”, Social Research 
Report Number XIV, Washington, August, 1938. 

“For 50 associating families, the correlation coefficient indicating the relationship 
between the ages of the husbands of the associating families was .57. For families 
which lived close to the neighbor but did not associate and for families drawn from 
an urn in pairs at random, the correlation coefficients expressing this relationship were 
.07 and .20, respectively. 

“Such data have first been plotted on correlation charts, and the problem was 
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were sufficient to demonstrate that Warner’s six-class system exists, some 
such visiting pattern as that described in Figure 4 would apply. If income 
is insufficient, an index weighted and developed by Hagood*‘ for the desig- 
nation of cores and boundaries of regions should be employed. In “dis- 
covering” classes, the interaction pattern of visiting, etc., makes delimitation 
more definite. If statistical procedures demonstrated such items as income, 
social prestige determined sociometrically,*° educational status, occupational 
status as indicated by the Barr or another scale and other factors deter- 
mined as important, they should be used in combined index form as a scale. 
This is indicated as a hypothetical scale in Figure 4. No actual interaction 
chart, of course, would be found in which some visiting lines did not run 
from class to class. In Figure 4, the importance of the core families are 
emphasized. Dissimilar families are omitted. 

Figure 4, representing a hypothetical community class structure where 
the Warner six-class system prevailed, could be tested as follows: The activi- 
ties universally engaged in by equals should first be catalogued. If friendly 
visiting were found to be an activity participated in only by those who 
considered themselves and were considered by others to be equals, then 
visiting could be used as an operational means of ascertaining whether 
classes existed or not. Assuming that visiting was accepted as the most 
useful index in determining equality, correlation and factor analysis might 
be used to ascertain in what respects these “equals” resemble one another. 


set up as follows: If A associated with a and each had total values of family living of 
X' and y* respectively, B associated with b and each had total values of family living 
of X® and y” respectively, C associated with c and each had total values of family 
living of X* and y*. then the two variables would be X and y, or the total values of 
living of the interviewed family and of the family visiting with the interviewed family. 
X and y are components of one social relationship. If for many items the coefficients 
are high, there would be predilection in favor of the assumption that the associating 
families were similar in respect to the variable under consideration. The technique was 
devised to test homogeneity. As in Hagood’s method of determining regions, this means 
may be used in determining components of and “discovering” class. The sociometric 
procedures which bring interaction into the problem should make the discovery of class 
more easy than the discovery of the cores of regions and their boundaries. See Loomis, 
Studies of Rural Social Organization, op. cit., p. 70. 

“Hagood, Margaret J., “Statistical Methods for Delineation of Regions Applied 
to Data on Agriculture and Population”, Social Forces, Vol. 21, No. 3, March 1943. 

“See Miller, Paul and Beegle, J. Allan, The Farm People of Livingston County, 
E. Lansing: Mich. State Ext, Serv., June 1947. See Kaufman, H. F., “Defining Prestige 
in a Rural Community”, Socrometry, Vol. 8, No. 2, 1945. 
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TO PROVE WARNER’S CLASS THEORY 
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Schematic diagram indicating clusterings of cores of income-visiting relationships 
necessary to yield class groups. Operationally, if Warner’s six classes exist, six separate 
and distinct cores should be produced when income or some index of social status is 
plotted against inter-visiting. 
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By using the techniques developed for the delineation of cultural regions*® 
prestige indices of equals could be developed. It would then be possible 
to assign each person a prestige score by weighting these various factors. 

If data concerning associating pairs were then punched on cards, one 
could test the empirical data against the hypothetical, Figure 4. This would 
be done by sorting on the difference between the index (or income) of asso- 
ciating pairs. If pairs which were quite different in the prestige index (or 
income) were omitted from the analysis and the “equals” sorted again on 
the index (or income) scores of visiting families, they would group about 
the index (or income) of individuals at the core as in Figure 4. 

When the other pairs were plotted, of course, lines would run across 
the classes but the individuals in the classes would be grouped about solid 
cores or sub-cultures. Cleavage measures, based on activity, would prove 
that the individuals on the fringes between two classes would be less apt 
to associate exclusively with one class than those in the center of the core. 
Further research*? must be conducted to test the hypothesis and assumptions 
presented here. 


“Hagood, op. cit. 
“See the treatment of social class made by Loomis and Beegle in their forthcoming 
book entitled, Rural Social Systems. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF G. H. MEAD | 
AND J. L. MORENO! 


| 


Joun C. McKinney 
Michigan State College 


After an examination of the conceptual constructs of Mead and Moreno 
this writer concludes that there is a close relation between the two. Termi- 
nology and emphasis differ, but there is an essential core of similarity of 
their social psychologies that tends to mutually validate both theories, 
Furthermore, the theory of Mead and the application of Moreno in coales- 
cence contribute to the two essential components of a science of human | 
behavior: a comprehensive theory and empirical evidence. 


A COMPARISON OF THE Basic Concepts oF MEAD AND Moreno 


Mead and Moreno are both social behavioristic in their psychology, 
not in the mechanistic sense*of Watson, but in their emphasis on inter- 
action and interpersonal relationships. Their attention is on the external; 
they study what is between people in order to understand the people them- 
selves. Behavior is the result of relationships; therefore, it is relationships 
that must be studied if behavior is to be adequately understood and modified. _ 

Mead was a theorist; but his concepts were developed by the observa- | 
tion of overt behavior. Moreno is a clinical operative, a brilliant analyst, | . 
and an empirical demonstrator of theory. His theory in part springs from | 
a close study of the internalization of behavior by discovering attitudes in _ 
statu nascendi through utilization of the sociometric and sociodramatic 
techniques. 

Tue Act 


The act, being basic to all behavior, is logically the first a 
concept. Especially so in view of the fact that: 
“The chief service done by Moreno for ‘Meadian’ social psychology 


is to make concrete the social act or social situation within which be- 
havior goes on.’””” 


*Adapted from, McKinney, John C., Educational Application of the Social Psychol- 
ogy of Mead, Master of Arts Thesis, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, 1947. 

*Cottrell, L. S., and Gallagher, Ruth, “Important Developments in American Social 
Psychology During the Past Decade,” Sociometry, Vol. 4 (May, 1941), p. 131. 
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The act as the locus of social behavior and framework for social relation- 
ships is a concept common to both Mead and Moreno. 

The act as the element of social relationship is the outgrowth of a 
tendency to act on the part of the newborn infant. It is attributed to the 
selective character of attention, and is termed an initial attitude by Mead. 
Moreno refers to the baby’s tendency to act by terming it spontaneity, a 
cerebral function with an internal Jocus. Both recognize as essential to the 
social process the biologic organism as the “material” of the social act; 
because of its ability to react and select, it is considered an immediate 
participant in the social act. 

Mead describes the act of an individual as an abstracted fragment of 
a social act—a participation in a larger whole. The method of participation 
in the social act is through communication. Through communication an 
individual is enabled to take over into himself the social act in which he is 
playing a part—a part which he can control if the relationship of his part 
to the whole act is understood by him. 

“Mind, as involving the symbolic internalization of the complete 
or social act, and the self as an object that has itself for an object, are 


on this view seen as social emergents made possible through the lin- 
guistic communication within the social act... .”8 


Moreno differs from this point of view by inferring that language is not 
of the primary importance assumed by Mead. ve 

“An ‘T’ and ‘other’ system does not necessarily require a language 
and a social world. For Herbert G. Mead’ the self—and a society of 
selves—are language ridden. Freud’s exploratory outlook too was lan- 
guage ridden. Freud thought, for different reasons than Mead, that 
language is the main root for psychological analysis, that it can catch 
the essence of psychic growth. He unconsciously assumed that it is a 
major container of psychological evolution, and thought by inference 
all essential information can be derived from it. Both neglect the pre- 
semantic and a-semantic development of the psyche and of the group.’* 


This criticism of Mead’s psychology may be countered by pointing out 
that he recognizes that an act may take place on either a reflective or an 
unreflective level. He differentiates human behavior from the animal in 
the human’s ability to participate in a reflective act as well as an unre- 
flective act. It is on the reflective level that language is essential—and all 
important inasmuch as thought is a problem solving activity, and is the 


*Mead, G. H., The Philosophy of the Act, p. ix. 
“Moreno, J. L., Psychodrama, p. 157. 
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only means of dealing with the blocked impulse. It is through the mechanism 
of language that an individual may deal with a blocked impulse by indi- 
cating to himself why it is possibly blocked, setting up hypotheses to guide 
his future action, and then acting to test those hypotheses. 

The act may occur on a nonreflective level, and probably does in all 
animal behavior inasmuch as the operation of language symbols is absent. 
Mead distinguishes four stages of an act: impulse, perception, manipulation, 
and consummation. These need not involve reflection as can be seen by the 
following example: 


“The hungry animal has an impulse to eat; this impulse in turn 
determines what stands out as a distant stimulus to guide the ongoing 
action; the object that is approached is clawed, bitten, downed; with 
eating the impulse reaching its consummation.” 


All of this occurs without the operation of language symbols; and very 
definitely is a directed behavior. Directed by tmpulse and consummated by 
satiation, 

This level of action is representative of only the early phase of man’s 
life. Because of man’s emergent mind and self, animal impulse can be elabo- 
rated and guided, perception can include enduring objects, manipulation 
can be extended to the techniques of science, and consummation of impulse 
can be in terms of reasoning. 


“Animals live in a world of events; man lives in a world of com- 
mon meanings—and meaning for Mead is socially generated and 
sustained.’”® 


Mead’s cognizance of the two levels upon which an act can take place, 
and his explanation of the reflective level of acting in terms of the emergent 
use of language symbols, is felt to be an adequate answer to Moreno’s 
criticism. This is because it demonstrates that Mead realized that language 
was within the context of the social act, and that there was, therefore, more 
involved than symbolic stimulus-response. His conception of the four stages 
of the act indicate what can take place non-linguistically, and non- 
reflectively. 

The one element in the Meadian construct that is subject to widespread 
criticism, and one that is possibly outmoded, is his adherence to the concept 
of instinct. Mead was of course influenced by the psychologists of his time, 
and accepted the theory of instincts. If his psychology of behavior is 


*Mead, G. H., op. cit., p. ix. 
*Ibid., p. x. 
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modified in that one respect, and the theory of random-channelization sub- 
stituted, then it would undoubtedly be more acceptable in the light of 
recent investigation. 

Alteration of the Mead behavior-construct to accept the concept of 
initial behavior being entirely random, and that of goal-oriented activities 
emerging from channelization of random activities, can be accomplished 
without any radical adjustment of his other behavior concepts. 


LANGUAGE AS THE TOOL OF INTERACTION 


For Mead the social act is the context of interpersonal relations—and 
relationships exist only in communication. Language is the highest form 
of communication, a mature development of the gestural situation; there- 
fore, the major tool of the interaction from which minds and selves emerge. 
Language is social, and is all-important because it is the means by which 
an individual may convey his attitudes and assume the roles of others, and 
thus participate in the interactionary creation of mind and self. 

Language necessarily presupposes “the existence of a certain kind of 
society and certain physiological capacities in the individual organisms.” 
There must be a minimal society, and for Mead this consisted of “biologic 
individuals participating in a social act and using the early stages of each 
other’s actions as gestures, that is, as guides to the completion of the act.’ 
This is the earliest type of communication, and is itself the earliest form 
of language when the gesture becomes a symbol to a participant in the 
act. Mead does not neglect the pre-semantic development of the psyche— 
he isolates the “selective character of attention” and the “gesture” as the 
basic elements in that development. 

Moreno indicates no really basic difference from this point of view 
when he says: 

“Role playing is prior to the emergence of the self. Roles do not 
emerge from the self, but the self may emerge from roles. The S factor 

(spontaneity) can animate a gesture even if there is no ‘self’ yet and 


no social ‘other’ involved, if there is no language and no social machinery 
available for its communication.’” 


The last part of this statement is self-contradictory from the standpoint 
of Mead’s concept—because the “gesture” is the beginning of language— 


"Mead, G. H., Mind, Self and Society, p. xx. 
*Ibid., p. xx. 
*Moreno, J. L., op. cit., p. 157. 
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and is the social machinery of communication. Mead would concur with 
the S factor animation of the gesture because his explanation is also de. 
pendent upon the biologic “activity” of the infant. 


Rote TAKING IN THE LEARNING PROCESS 


In the development of the “self” and “other” it is seen that Mead 
and Moreno agree essentially as to the process. They also concur in their 
emphasis on role taking in the cognitive and learning process. ‘We consider 
roles and relationships between roles as the most significant development 
within any specific culture.”2° Moreno goes on to distinguish five stages 
of role development in the infant that are different in terminology from 
Mead’s construct of the process, but are similar in actuality. 

The primary step in role development is the co-being, co-action, and 
co-experience, of the infant with persons and things around him. This is 
the matrix of identity. “This matrix of identity lays the foundation for 
the first emotional learning process of the infant.’?! This indicates the 
essentiality of the unified act to role assumption and development. 

Moreno distinguishes the stages of role development as follows: 


“The first stage is that of the other person being a part of the 
infant in all earnestness—that is, complete spontaneous all-identity. 

“The second stage is that of the infant centering attention upon 
the other stranger part of him. 

“The third stage is that of the infant lifting the other part from 
the continuity of experience and leaving all other parts out, including 
himself. 

“The fourth stage is that of the infant placing himself actively in 
the other part and acting its role. 

“The fifth stage is that of the infant acting in the role of the 
other towards someone else, who in turn acts in his role. With this 
stage the act of reversal of identity is complete.’’!? 


This interpretation does not differ from Mead’s basic analysis. All 
the elements of the ““Meadian” process are evident in the Moreno construct. 
Note that the first stage requires a matrix of identity, and a social act. 
The second requires gestures as something upon which to center attention. 
This is implicit in the conversation of gestures and undoubtedly arises in 
that way. The third stage necessitates a consciousness of others. Mead 


"Ibid., p. 94. 
"“Tbid., p. 61. 
bid., pp. 61-62. 
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says “. . . we must be others before we can be ourselves.” The conversation 
of gestures has, through its function at this stage as an interaction of 
significant symbols, succeeded in differentiating the “other” participant in 
the social act. The fourth stage reaches the heart of the learning process, 
because through the utilization of the cognitive meanings of the language 
mechanism the infant is able to place himself in the role of the other. 
Phenomena such as imitation, identification, projection, and transference, 
are all present in this role assumption. It is at this stage that mind and 
self emerge. “Mind is the presence in behavior of significant symbols . . . ,’””"* 
and self emerges through the taking of the role of the other and thus 
assuming a “me”, or pattern of attitudes, to internally interact with the “TI”, 
or spontaneity factor. Moreno’s fifth stage is interaction, and is dependent 
upon inter-communication. How else can roles be reversed? 


THe DIFFERENCE OF MEAD AND MorENO ON THE ROLE-TAKING 
PROCESS 


The point of difference between Mead and Moreno in reference to the 
role-taking process is apparently a difference of opinion as to what the 
“mechanism” of communication is. Mead isolates the language mechanism 
as the instrument of inter-personal communication, and through it illus- 
trates the emergence of cognitive meanings, mind, and self. Moreno, how- 
ever, believes language to be an inadequate explanation of all inter-personal 
behavior, and proposes the ¢te/e factor as being the mechanism of com- 
munication. 

Tele is defined by Moreno as being: “A feeling which is projected into 
distance: the simplest unit of feeling transmitted from one individual to 
another.”!4 This is an extremely broad definition, and simply states what 
is projected, neglecting the vital point of how it is projected. Tele is held 
to be a psychological current, or complex of feeling, between individuals. 
But, how does it get there? The answer is evidently in terms of Mead’s 
inter-relationship construct. Moreno’s statement of the role assumption 
process is indicative of that, in that the organism acting and responding in 
environment developed only through use of the spontaneous gesture, the 
conversation of gestures, the significant symbol, and finally the vocal gesture. 

Moreno implies that language is inadequate as a means of expressing 
all that exists in the relationships between individuals. This is dependent 


™Mead, G. H., op. cit., p. xxii. 
“Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive?, p. 432. 
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upon one’s concept of language, and Mead’s inclusive definition and use of 
the mechanism indicates its adequacy as the core of the social act. 

The gestural part of language is usually neglected in a concept of it, 
but not by Mead. The wink of an eye, the pursing of lips, the thumbing 
of a nose, and the cold stare, are all elements of language, and transmitters 
of the feeling complex that Moreno calls tele. Tele is the by-product of 
language interaction in that it is a resultant of the interaction of attitudes 
expressed. A fist fight, the sex-act, a violent aversion, are all gestural in 
their communicative aspect, and the tele, or emotional feeling, that comes 
with them is a result of the gestural communication; it is not the communi- 
cation itself. 


“Language as a set of significant symbols is simply the set of ges- 
tures which the organism _mploys in calling out the response of others, 
Those gestures primarily are nothing but parts of the act which do 
naturally stimulate others engaged in the cooperative process to carry 
out their parts.”’!5 

Attitudes are conveyed through gestural, symbolic, and vocal expression, and 
not through a vague projection into space. 


ViTAL SIMILARITY OF “MEADIAN” AND “MorENo” CoNCEPTS 


A vital similarity of “Meadian” and “Moreno” concepts is established 
by their description of action patterns. The “self” of Mead, consisting of 
its “me” phase made up of acquired attitudes, and its “I”, or biological 
phase that represents the principle of impulse and action, is strikingly simi- 
lar to Moreno’s concept of biologic “spontaneity” acting in relation to the 
“cultural conserve”, or what has been learned. The “I” makes the imme- 
diate response by acting in terms of the “me”, or pattern of attitudes, in 
accordance with the predisposition to act established by the “me”. The 
impulsive and active “I” is the creative and reconstructive factor in be- 
havior that continually modifies the ‘me’ by interacting with it, and with 
the environment. The impulsive “I” acts in terms of the “me”, or patterns 
of attitudes, but independent of it. 

Moreno’s S factor can be reasonably compared to the “I” phase of the 
self in that it represents biologic spontaneity and creativity. Spontaneity 
is the impulsive and free response that reconstructs and creates. The 
“cultural conserve” of Moreno may be likened to the “me” phase of the 
self in that it represents what the S factor has attained for the individual 


“Mead, G. H., op. cit., p. 335. 
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by reacting in environment. It is the residue within the individual of what 
has taken place in interaction. It is what has ‘been “learned”, and it too 
furnishes the “set”, or attitudes, that influence the S factor in its responses. 

For all practical purposes, the “I” and “me” of Mead are identical 
with the “spontaneity” and “cultural conserve” of Moreno. It is largely 
through a societally acceptable interaction between the “I” and the “me”, 
and between the “S factor” and “cultural conserve” that a person attains 
an adequate adjustment to his social environment. This is the essence of 
their positions. 

Throughout this discussion it has been evident that there is nowhere 
any basic, and unbreachable, rift between the social psychologies of Mead 
and Moreno. 

Their concepts are similar enough in nature to contribute to the validity 
of each other’s approach. Both psychologies - added meaning in the 
light of the other’s perspective. 

Illustration of the similarity of ““Meadian” and “Moreno” social psy- 
chology perhaps will lend evidence to the point of view that sociometric and 
sociodramatic procedures can operate within the context of Mead’s social 
psychology. In so doing they themselves attain greater validity, and in 
turn become valuable applications of the psychology. They supplement the 
behavioristic approach of the psychology by further investigating the internal 
phase of the social act. 

THE SocIODRAMA 


The similarity of the conceptual constructs of Mead and Moreno indi- 
cates the possibility of a relationship between the sociodrama and the social 
psychology of Mead. 

Mead explains learning as the process of taking the attitude of the 
other. In his behavioral analysis of learning, Mead has concluded that 
assuming the role of others, and thereby taking the attitude of others is 
what the entire process consists of. He utilizes the construct of the emergent 
mind and self as the justification for this conclusion. 

The pattern of learning is always a social pattern in that the meaning 
of one’s behavior is the response which another makes to one’s act, and 
the reflective individual takes over the response of the other so that the 
meaning is his. If conscious meaning is involved in learning, then inter- 
action is also involved. This is a reversal of roles, and thus a communication 
or reversal of attitudes. 


“The fundamental feature of human society is that it is a society 
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of selves, and the development of the self is made possible by the 
process of role-taking whereby the individual comes to see himself as 
an object.”?¢ 


We only become selves, therefore cognizant of ourselves, by first being 
others. Taking the roles of others through the mechanism of communication 
is essential to the maintenance and reconstruction of society. 

There are two phases of role taking, the individual and general. To be 
a fully developed self, one must not only take the roles of other individuals, 
but must take over generalized or universal attitudes. Mead’s concept of the 
“generalized other” is that there is in existence within every social group an 
organization of social attitudes that is representative of group thinking and 
approval. This pattern of attitudes belongs to the group as a whole, but 
perhaps to no individual in their entirety. These group attitudes transcend 
the individual, and yet characterize him, and are dominant factors in his 
experience. 


“Looked at from the standpoint of the act, the generalized other is 
the act of role-taking in its universality.”’!7 
The individual takes the attitude of the community, regardless of whether 
it be neighborhood, nations or culture. He takes the attitude that is avail- 
able to all for which symbols carry the same significations. This is the 
practical description of social control. 


“Conscience is the voice of the generalized other, the attitude of 
community toward the self, which enables the individual to see the 
appropriateness of his act in the light of the community mores or 


attitudes.’’2® 
The self, in assuming the role of the generalized other, is taking over the 
community expectancies, which modify his attitudes and behavior in terms 
of what others will think of him. 

The self and generalized other relationship is not a one way relation- 
ship, however, because the self by his response to it does something in turn 
to the generalized other, thereby individually modifying it. The individual 
and generalized attitudes are mutually determinative. 


“Education is definitely the process of taking over a certain organ- 
ized set of responses to one’s own stimulation; and until one can respond 


*Clayton, A. S., Emergent Mind and Education, p. 128. 
"Mead, G. H., op. cit., p. xxviii. 
*Clayton, A. S., op. cit., p. 132. 
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to himself as the community responds to him, he does not genuinely 

belong to the community.’”® 
In view of the fact that the individual must adjust to various conflicting 
generalized attitudes, the educational implication is that the educator must 
be selective and critical of current social processes. Education involves more 
than a transmittal of attitudes—it involves a reconstruction of community 
attitudes, a remodeling of the generalized other. 

If one follows Mead’s thinking in this respect, the necessity for edu- 
cational methods that emphasize the role-taking process, especially the role- 
taking of the generalized other, is readily apparent. How can education be 
systematically adequate if it fails to fully exploit the fundamental element 
of the learning process? It obviously can’t be; therefore, a method of direct- 
ly utilizing the role-taking process would apparently be a valuable addition 
to education method. The sociodrama is one of the possible ways of more 
directly bringing the role-taking process into the classroom at a recon- 
structive level. 

Sociodrama is a group-centered procedure in that it deals with inter- 
group relations and collective ideologies. Thus it might be said to be con- 
cerned with the generalized other. It is concerned with the individual only 
as he effects the relationships and thinking of the group. The procedure 
is aimed at relationships rather than at individuals participating in those 
relationships. Thus, it is aimed at the social control, or generalized other, 
therefore indirectly at those who are affected by the social control. 

The underlying concept of the sociodramatic approach is that man is 
a role player. Experience, and learning, comes through taking-the-roles-of- 
others. The sociodrama is concerned with the collective role or experience. 

The group, with a problem to work out, by means of interpersonal 
interaction is the point of departure for sociodramatic procedure. The pur- 
pose of the sociodrama is to reduce group conflict by effecting a greater 
understanding of it. The method is to have individual members of the 
group assume the roles of persons implicated in a problem. These roles are 
always general in nature and are representative of a typical group or cul- 
tural attitude. Through the interactionary process the attitudes of these 
roles. are expressed, and once expressed, they are subject to study and 
modification. 

The utilization of the sociodrama in the classroom, with spontaneous 
role-taking as its basis, would be an actualization of an integral part of the 


*Mead, G. H., op. cit., p. 265. 
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“Meadian” social psychology. It would be a direct utilization of the basic 
learning process from the point of view of Mead. 


SOCIOMETRY 


Mead’s concept of “amelioration through understanding” will naturally 
gain added meaning with the development of each new devise for studying 
human relations. Sociometry is such a device in that it attempts to measure 
direction and intensity of interpersonal relations. Interpersonal relations 
are the life-blood of society, and creators of mind and self—therefore, an 
understanding of these relations is essential to societal adjustments. 

Sociometry aids the social-behavioristic approach by probing “behind” 
overt behavior, and discovering the tendency toward this behavior. It supple- 
ments objective observation by ascertaining the nature of the “beginnings 
of acts”; the attitudes, or tendencies to act. It exposes the underlying 
behavior that is in part responsible for the overt or surface behavior. 

The study of human interrelations in statu nascendi is the particular, 
and important, contribution of sociometry. Relationships in their dynamic 
demonstration are functional, and thus a study of them is more predictive 
than is a study of a cultural conserve. Accuracy of prediction is the essence 
of science, and it is reasonable to assume that a study of the social act as 
it emerges in behavior will lend greater validity to predictions of patterns 
of behavior and relationships. 

Sociometry, in exploring the structure of the group and the place of 
the individual within that group, illustrates relationships as they actually 
are, rather than as they appear to be. In so doing it forms a basis for 
therapeutic action and readjustment. 

The validity of the technique is based upon the relationship of conse- 
quences to a situation. The relationship being declared by the individual 
will tend to be the relationship he actually desires because of the motivation 
used in sociometry. This motivation is the promise of consequences in terms 
of the statement of relationships. Adjustment of relationships will, within 
limits of practicability, be the direct result of the personal statements as 
to desired relationships. It is reasonable to assume that a true picture of 
group structure will be obtained if a meaningful outcome to the sociometric 
test is promised. 

Sociometry contributes in two ways to the development of ‘“Meadian” 
social psychology. First of all, it contributes to a greater understanding 
of interpersonal relations by probing “‘behind” overt behavior, and as a deep 
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action method studying a more personal element of the social act. It, by 
its method, exposes the “tendency to act.” 

Second, sociometry, in its therapeutic technique of reassignment in terms 
of maximum compatibility, contributes to a lessening of interpersonal, and 
group, tensions. An achievement of a greater degree of inner-compatibility 
of group relationships would represent a valuable usage of the social psy- 


chology of Mead. 
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SOCIOMETRY AND THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF G. H. MEAD 


Comments to McKinney’s “A Comparison of the Social Psychology 
of G. H. Mead and J. L. Moreno” 


J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute, New York City 


I like to go to the cradle of an idea, its status nascendi, in order to 
find out what it is. The final form of an idea is often deceptive. I found 
this method useful in understanding others. Here I apply it to myself. (It is 
an illusion to think that an author knows his own works well because it is 
he who has written them; an author of fifty may be more distant from 
himself at twenty than from another man of fifty.) When I am doubtful, 
therefore, of whether I am on the right or wrong track with an idea which 
I started, I look back at the moment of my first inspiration, and when I 
gave it its first form, when the flame of the thought was bold and un. 
disturbed. 

I am taking the reader, therefore, to one of my first writings, a pamphlet 
which appeared in the spring of 1914, a few months before the outbreak of 
the First World War. The title contains the whole idea: “Invitation To A 
Meeting’’, or, as in the German original “Einladung zu einer Begegnung”. 
It meant literally what it said, invitation of me (the author) to meet you 
(the reader). It meant to cure a false or derivative meeting, that between 
author and reader (the reader reading a book), by a real meeting, the 
person of the author meeting the person of the reader, actually. Because 
this plan was truly intended, before it became an experiment in action, it 
became an experiment in my thought; it filled the book with the reflections 
on what is involved in the process of one man meeting another and the 


preparations for this goal. The imperative expectancy of the meeting had | 


consequences. The author was on the way to change his role, he was to 
be transformed into an actor, and the reader or readers, were similarly on 
the way to change their roles, to be transformed into actors. The author 
warmed up to meeting the readers and they warmed up to meet him until 
at last the meeting was to take place, the preliminary step towards the 
formation of genuine association. It appeared to me that only people who 
“meet” one another, or who are on the way towards a meeting of one 
another can form a community. The meeting was a category of realization 
and on a different plane from intellectualized derivations as inter-human or 
inter-personal relations. I tried persistently to move from a_ fictional 
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plane to a reality plane of production, without leaving out anything which 
the intellect could offer to enhance the spontaneity and creativity of the 
meeting when entering into the plane of reality. The outcome of such an 
approach to people and things was the development of a social method which 
can be called the analytical-actor method, in contrast to the analytical 
observer method. 

I turned myself into an actor in order to learn more about my thoughts 
(choices and decisions) and my fellow men into actors in order for them 
to learn more about their thoughts (choices and decisions), and reversed 
their roles in order that they may learn more about each other. In a broad 
sense here is the methodological seed of what became later known as inter- 
personal systems, sociometry and psychodrama. It is not the unconscious 
human actor of old, it is not the analyst of old, it is a synthesis of both— 
one analytic actor meeting another. The analytic element does not interfere 
with the spontaneity and creativity of the actor, it is a part of him. In the 
course of development the analytic element can differentiate itself within 
the personality of the actor as an analytic self observer, a further synthesis, 
one between the analytic actor and the analytic observer method, takes place. 

George H. Mead is a classic example of the keen analytical observer. 
He belonged, like other thinkers of the early twentieth century as Sigmund 
Freud, Henry Bergson and John Dewey, to the class of spectator- 
philosophers. 

This is one basic difference which I see between Mead and my own 
work and it probably reflects throughout everything which each of us has 
done. There is nothing more elevating than confirmation of ideas. A great 
service is done to the propaganda of truth if similarities are pointed out 
where they exist. But differences should be equally strongly pointed out. 
However, disagreement in approach does not necessarily mean disagreement 
in goals. The next question is therefore whether Mead and I were aiming 
at the same goals. Yes, I believe we were both preparing for a creatively 
emerging and sociometrically directed society. 

A comparison of Mead’s “philosophy of the present” with my “philoso- 
phy of the moment” suggests another difference of opinion, perhaps more 
than this—of spirit. I formulated this difference at another occasion as 
follows: “The present is a universal, static and passive ‘category’, it is a 
correlate of every experience so to speak, automatically. As a transition 
of the past to the future it is always there. The present is a formal category 
in contradistinction from the moment which is a dynamic and creative 
category, it is through a spontaneous-creative process that the formal cate- 
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gory of the present attains dynamic meaning, when it turns into a moment, 
A completely automatic and purely mechanical process as for instance the 
repetition of a film, has just as well a ‘present’ as the most intensive 
creative experience’”* but it has no “moment”. Mead has refined and ex. 
tended the idea of the present but in a diametrically opposed direction. He, 
the analytic observer, was keenly concerned with the complex relativities 
of presentness within the framework of scientific method. I was concerned 
with the creative act and the “evolution of the creator”: Apparently we 
both have been influenced by Bergson. But whereas Mead left out the 
mystic element in Bergson’s “durée”, I digested and surpassed it by 
developing action and training methods which made creativity trainable 
as well as measurable. 

Another difference does not lie as much in method as in the form of 
attainment. I am referring here to the point of greatest similarity between 
Mead and myself, the theory of roles. Mead had to struggle through a life- 
time of observations in order to arrive at it, I got it effortlessly, “free of 
charge” from the spontaneous drama, the medium within which I began 
to work around 1910. Even here a significant departure should be pointed 
out. It appears that Mead and I have been influenced by Wundt’s ideas 
as to the relation of gesture to speech. But for Mead the development of 
gesture and language occupied too large an area of the psyche, leaving 
little considered and unexplored the anti-semantic areas. According to my 
hypothesis there is considerable psychic resistance against the intrusion of 
language and even some resistance against gestural infiltration. There is no 
reason to assume that the language-free areas are subhuman (as Mead does). 
These silent areas are co-existent with the vocal ones on the human level 
and have great potentialities for growth. There may be forms of “social” 
communication without gestural involvement. It is therefore an error to 
reduce the tele phenomenon to a mere reflection and correspondent of the 
communication process via language. 

Last but not least, similar efforts of trying to find points of agreement 
between the work of others and my own, for instance of Bergson and Freud, 
can be made perhaps with the same amount of justification. A Bergsonian 
could make it plausible that my work provides the clinical foundations for 
“L’Evolution Creatrice” and the “elan vital”. Psychoanalysts could argue 


*See “The Theatre of Spontaneity”, Beacon House, New York, 1923 and 1947, 
pp. 110-111. It is characteristic too that I coined the phrase “evolution of the creator” 
to underline the contrast to Bergson’s phrase “creative evolution”. 
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that psychodrama is on the action level what psychoanalysis is on the verbal 
level, that the two methods have similar aims. The real and final question, 
however, is whether out of the social psychology of Mead, role practice and 
role training, psychodrama and sociodrama, sociometry and group psycho- 
therapy could ever have developed—whether out of Bergson’s durée and 
Freud’s libido and transference method my elaborate system of action and 
training methods, could ever have arisen. The answer is—in my opinion— 
for all three men in the negative. Their contributions were enormous and 
prepared the ground, but I believe that it took the theorist and practitioner 
in one, a theory which grew out of and with practice, a synthesis of actor 
and observer, to give the new methodologies the peculiar concrete shape 
they have. 
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NEXT STEPS IN SOCIAL MEASUREMENT 


RayMonp F. SLEetTo 
Ohio State University 


After two decades of experience with scales for social measurement, 
sociologists are no longer divided over the question whether such instru- 
ments have a legitimate place in social research. That place was earned in 
the period 1925-30 when useful scales to measure social variables were 
devised by Bogardus, Chapin, Chapman and Sims, Thurstone, and others, 
L. L. Bernard, observing this development, wrote in 1931: “The present 
chief emphasis in sociological methodology is shifting from quantitative 
investigation to the study of social measurement” (2). 

Those sociologists who were averse to this shift in emphasis rendered 
a useful service by pointing out flaws in the new measuring instruments, 
although in their criticisms they sometimes applied criteria of evaluation 
more rigorous than could be met by instruments widely used in physical 
measurement. That many of the new sociometric scales were crude can 
now be conceded, without seeming to endanger the cause of measurement 
or arousing suspicions that the author has joined the opposition. Study of 
the history of measuring instruments reveals that they have commonly had 
their origins in crude devices subject to relatively large margins of error. 
Measurement is evidently a process involving successive approximations to 
an unattainable ideal—freedom from error. 

Having demonstrated the measurability of social variables, it is now 
incumbent upon authors of scales to raise their standards of acceptability. 
This they should be able to do, since the body of knowledge regarding 
methods for enhancing reliability and validity is now much greater than 
was available to early workers in the field. Inevitably, standards of pre- 
cision in sociological measurements are compared with those characterizing 
measuring instruments developed in the fields of psychology and education. 
There, standards of acceptability in the use of scales are now deliberately 
being raised as practical applications of scales become more numerous. 

Application of sociometric scales to practical problems seems destined 
to play a very important role in bringing about improvement in them. In 
the development of physical measurement, Shewhart maintains that the 
applied scientist could not afford to be content with margins of error as 
large as were tolerable to the pure scientist, because he had to act on the 
basis of his measurements and accept personal responsibility for errors 
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likely to result directly in loss or injury to others (17). The applied scien- 
tist in turn exerted pressure upon the ptre scientist to provide better instru- 
ments, or he set to work to develop them himself. 

In the early future, increasingly frequent use of sociometric instruments 
and techniques can be anticipated in social work, education, business, and 
government. Psychological scales that had only academic interest a decade 
ago are now widely used in each of these fields as well as in many others. 
Witness, too, the history of public opinion polling and its rapid transforma- 
tion from a classroom activity into a tool of analysis that has applications 
of great practical importance. 

In no other field are the opportunities so numerous for improvement 
of social measurement through application as they now are in social work. 
Sociologists who have contacts with administrators of social agencies are 
likely to be aware of the pressures being exerted upon social workers to 
produce measured results or face prospects of reduced agency support. The 
devices needed for measurement, prediction, and evaluation in social work 
could be developed by sociologists in exchange for opportunities to improve 
techniques of measurement and to gain access to collections of data usable 
in research oriented toward social theory. 

One of the roots of the avoidance behavior manifest by many sociolo- 
gists toward social work was a belief that any collaboration might hinder 
them in winning recognition as scientists, an understandable attitude in 
view of earlier stigmas applied to practitioners by pure scientists. Outside 
of sociology departments, how many “pure” scientists are there left on 
university campuses in these days of army and navy research contracts and 
active solicitation of research funds from corporations? Although students 
preparing for social work continue to receive their major training in soci- 
ology as undergraduates, the breach between the fields of graduate and 
applied levels is leading practicing social workers to increased dependence 
upon psychologists for research services. Unless sociologists recognize now 
the opportunities provided by social work for the advancement of social 
measurement, the psychologists, who seem wholly emancipated from fears 
about losing academic respectability, can be counted upon to take over. 

Few sociometric scales have been improved sufficiently so that sociolo- 
gists can in good faith recommend their use to practitioners. What every 
scale needs is a series of systematic revisions, each guided by limitations 
revealed through careful analysis of data assembled from use of the scale 
in its earlier form, including intensive item analysis. Examples of scales 
given such treatment after publication are those of Chapin to measure social 
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status and social participation, and that of Sewell to measure socio-economic 
status of farm families (5, 6, 16).*Many scales of great potential useful- 
ness, devised by graduate students preparing doctoral theses, have received 
little or no subsequent attention. Authors of these scales should now be 
encouraged to re-examine their earlier products and to subject them to a 
rigorous series of revisions designed to raise reliability and validity, to 
provide more adequate norms, and to bring about removal and replacement 
of items that are out-moded, ill-phrased, or otherwise objectionable. 

In this process of revision, authors could profitably solicit criticisms 
and suggestions from their colleagues in social theory. In addition to objec- 
tionable items, these colleagues might direct attention to inept instructions 
for use of the scale, to excessive length as a factor limiting use, and to 
difficulties in scoring. Even more important they might detect a lack of 
balance between components of the scale or weaknesses in the theoretical 
framework of assumptions underlying it. A decade ago Bowers rendered 
a highly useful service to sociometric work by directing attention to the 
need for an explicitly formulated body of theoretical propositions as guides 
to selecting the items to comprise the scale (3, 4). 

To the author it seems clear that measurement must occupy a role 
closely linked with both theory and practice, drawing ideas from the former 
field and providing techniques to the latter. If workers in the field of 
measurement are unappreciative of their liaison function, this can only 
retard development of their specialty since the activity of measurement is 
justified not as an end in itself but by its contributions to the advancement 
of theory and practice. There can be little doubt that lack of recognition 
of this interdependence has retarded both theory and measurement in 
sociology. Saul M. Levine and Arthur Dornblum, commenting on the losses 
resulting to a science from lack of integration between universes of ideas, 
stated the situation aptly in thése words in 1939: 


“Contemporary sociology suffers from just this type of disorgani- 
zation. Due in part to the division of sociological schools in terms of 
methods of perception, results are given their truth values on the basis 
of their derivation. This results in a number of discrete universes. 
As shown above the path of progress must be taken to mean not only 
aggregation but also integration” (10). 


What could workers in the fields of theory and measurement gain from 
each other? Social theory can provide measurement with patterns for scale 
content, suggest new areas for development and application of measuring 
instruments and give significance to empirical findings. Measurement can 
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reveal correspondences or a lack of them between theory and observations, 
and can suggest new lines for theoretical analysis. The status of measure- 
ment sets limits upon verifiability of theory. If social phenomena are prod- 
ucts of multiple causation or determinism, the verifiability of theory must 
frequently require a knowledge of patterns of small differences that may 
entirely escape observation, if this is unaided by instruments of observation 
and measurement. Many of the observations contributing most to the 
development of theory in the physical sciences are of phenomena com- 
pletely unobservable without the aid of instruments. Talcott Parsons, in an 
illuminating article on the role of theory in social research, makes this 
trenchant observation: “(Measurements are fundamental to physics because 
many of its variables are such that the only facts which make sense as 
their values are numerical data. But numerical data are far less scientifically 
important until they can be so fitted into analytical categories. I venture 
to say this is true of the vast majority of such data in the social fields” (15). 

As an example of how social measurement has been retarded by lack 
of close linkage with social theory, consider the slowness with which progress 
has been made toward solving the crucial problem of validity in scale 
construction. The job of raising the reliability of a scale is no longer a 
particularly difficult one inasmuch as techniques for accomplishing this are 
well advanced. That much less is known about validity of scales is due in 
large part to the fact that judgments regarding validity are primarily de- 
pendent upon theoretical considerations. Such judgments must frequently 
take account of arrays of measured similarities and differences, of tables of 
correlation coefficients and critical ratios. Whether or not a pattern of 
statistical findings, such as Delbert Miller presented in his study of the 
validity of the Rundquist-Sletto Morale Scale, is deemed to be internally 


. consistent depends largely upon one’s postulates as to how phenomena are 
gely up po 


interrelated (13). Again, if a total pattern of empirical findings is not 
regarded as consistent with generally accepted theory—if such there be— 
how does one ascertain whether divergencies are indicative of errors of 
measurement or of those in theory? Certainly theorists, particularly those 
concerned with sociology of knowledge, have a share in solving these 
problems. 

Another example of benefits that might have accrued earlier to measure- 
ment from theory if closer liaison had existed between these fields is pro- 
vided by delay in the construction of multiphasic sociometric scales. One 
of the first criticisms directed at sociometric scales by theorists was against 
measurement on a single continuum of phenomena that are many-sided in 
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character. If an individual’s attitude, for example, was to be represented by 
geometric symbolism, the representation of it by a polygon or a set of 
points or vectors would have seemed to most theorists to be more appropriate 
than the use of a single number representing a point on a line. Merton 
stated this point of view as follows: “The effort to attain a linear scale 
should not be permitted to divert all attention from the sociologically and 
psychologically relevant question of opinion-configurations” (12). The an- 
swer given to this criticism by proponents of measurement was that they 
recognized the many-sided character of social phenomena but were obliged 
to measure one aspect at a time. Scales devised to yield a series of scores 
for components of an entity wou'd in fact have been exceedingly difficult 
to construct in the early period of social measurement. Now that we know 
enough about techniques for gaining reliability so that we can use a rela- 
tively small number of items in a scoring combination, it is possible to 
stratify a scale without its becoming excessively long. A next step in social 
measurement is more frequent construction of multiphasic scales designed 
to yield a profile or pattern of scores in keeping with the requirements of 
social theory. 

These multiphasic scales are likely to have much value in the study 
of social dynamics, since it appears likely that certain types of profiles will 
be identifiable as unstable structures. Furthermore, such scales will be of 
more value to theorists interested in relationships between culture and per- 
sonality structures of individuals. Clifford Kirkpatrick was perhaps the first 
sociologist to recognize clearly the advantages of multiphasic scales in the 
study of these relationships, stating his position as follows: “It would seem 
that patterns of social attitudes are personality counterparts of culture 
patterns evolved in connection with historical movements” (8). In preparing 
his scale to measure attitude toward feminism, he stratified it to parallel 
the culture pattern revealed by a careful study of the history of the feminist 
movement in the United States. Kirkpatrick must be given credit for 
orienting sociometric scales more completely toward social theory in. the 
period when social measurement seemed bound more closely to psychological 
theory than toward that in its own science. This was the period when as 
LaPiere observed “To some researchers, science consists in measuring— 
measuring anything, any place and any time” (9). 

An example of how graduate students can help to bring about integra- 
tion between social theory and measurement is provided in a recent un- 
published thesis written by Marion Strauss at the University of Minnesota. 
This involved construction of a multiphasic scale to measure attitudes toward 
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labor unions and to study correlates of such attitudes. Of interest to cul- 
tural theorists were her findings that members of employers’ organizations 
and of labor unions were not widely separated in their attitudes toward some 
of the issues that had caused bitter conflict between them early in this 
century. Evidently one of the sharpest cleavages between these organiza- 
tions is now in the attitudes of their members toward the issue of how far 
unions should go in sponsoring political action, Strauss’ findings on this point 
antedating last year’s controversial legislation designed to curb such activity 
by unions. Theorists who cultivate the field of social organization are likely 
to be interested in the finding that the rank-and-file members of C.I.0. and 
A.F.L. unions in her sample were not significantly different in their approval 
of political action, despite wide differences existing between officials at 
higher policy-making levels. 

The importance of rapprochement between sociometry and other fields 
of study was emphasized by Moreno in a recent article summarizing contri- 
butions of sociometry to social research (14). Lundberg, Zeleny, and others 
have sought to bring about this rapprochement between workers whose pri- 
mary interest is in sociometric scales and those whose major attention is 
centered upon other techniques for analysis of interpersonal relations (11, 
18). Bain’s article dealing with the need for more emphasis upon measure- 
ment in sociometry is worthy of careful re-examination (1). Highly sig- 
nificant research is likely to be done in the next decade as a result of closer 
integration within the field of sociometry. Such research might, for example, 
first employ sociometric techniques to identify the positions occupied by 
individuals in a group matrix, and then apply measuring scales for the study 
of factors associated with varying degrees of acceptance of the individual 
by his associates. Such research could contribute much to social theory 
concerned with leadership and psycho-social isolation, as evidenced by the 
work of Helen Jennings (7). 

Some of the most interesting studies are likely to be those combining 
the approaches and techniques of human ecology, sociometry, and measure- 
ment in the scale tradition. Such research might, for example, test the 
following hypothesis: Individuals who are isolated or marginal in the struc- 
ture of groups are more likely than others to reside in the zone of transition 
or the commuter’s zone, and to be more often characterized by extreme 
scores on variables measured by scales. Or it might test such a hypothesis as 
the following: The trend toward decentralization of urban populations is 
highly selective in terms of the individuals who move first. The reader can 
complete the hypothesis by specifying the personality traits and group status 
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of the migrants, employing his own theoretical analysis to make the 
hypothesis one that has most significance for social theory or greatest impli- 
cations for the future of cities. 

Summarizing, it is the writer’s belief that the next major steps toward 
improvement of social measurement are likely to result from (1) wider use 
of measuring techniques in applied fields, (2) closer integration of measure- 
ment and social theory, and (3) combination of techniques developed in 
human ecology, sociometry and scale construction. Although applications 
of statistics and mathematics will continue to play an important part in 
the improvement of measuring instruments, progress on the crucial problem 
of validity is likely to be mainly a result of integrations and applications. 
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MEASURING PATTERNS OF OCCUPATIONAL SECURITY* 


DELBERT C. MILLER 
University of Washington 


H. Form 
Mich. State College 


INTRODUCTION 


The rise of occupational and industrial sociology attests the growing 
interest of sociologists in the social factors at work in our economic insti- 
tutions. These newer disciplines are moving away from the traditional 
descriptive and qualitative analyses of institutions and are attempting to 
isolate and measure many of the variables operating in economic life. 

Although social scientists have given some attention to the crises of 
personal adjustment in work situations,! few have attempted to measure 
patterns of occupational adjustment and patterns of work mobility found 
among all workers or among workers of a particular occupation.” Espe- 
cially in the area of work adjustments little knowledge about personality 
has been subjected to measurement.* This has left a large gap between 
social theory and social measurement. We do not know, quantitatively speak- 
ing, much about the job induction process, the number of job changes 
characteristic of different occupations, the effects of job changes on person- 
ality, how economic forces hit different groups as they take their places in 
the job world. We need to turn our attention to these kinds of questions; 
and they are a new area of interpersonal relationships not hitherto sub- 
jected to measurement. 


“W. Fred Cottrell, The Railroader, Stanford University Press, 1940; R. Donovan, 
The Saleslady, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929; E. Wight Bakke, The Un- 
employed Worker, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1940; William F. Whyte, Human 
Problems of the Restaurant Industry, McGraw-Hill, New York, forthcoming 1948. 

*Paul H. Landis, “The Territorial and Occupational Mobility of Washington Youth,” 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, 449, Pullman, 1944; Percey E. 
Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an American Community, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1937; Noel P. Gist, C. T. Pihblad, C. L. Gregory, 
“Selective Factors in Migration and Occupation,” vol. 18, University of Missouri Studies, 
Columbia, 1944; P. Sorokin, Social Mobility, Harper & Bros., New York, 1927. 

*Some exceptions include the classic Western Electric Co. research studies, and the 
separate researches summarized in W. F. Whyte, Industry and Society, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1946. 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of this paper is to investigate three hypotheses concerning 
the nature of occupational stability and security in various occupational 
levels. These hypotheses are: 

1. Occupational careers of all workers tend to remain on the same 
occupational level from entrance upon the first part-time jobs to the last 
jobs held. 

2. Job stability is associated with white-collar workers; job instability 
is associated with manual workers. 

3. Job security is associated with white-collar workers; job insecurity 
is associated with manual workers. 


Similar hypotheses have been theoretically entertained,* but have been 
only partially examined in research.® The ordinary citizen, the employers, 


the vocational counselors, all have opinions on the above hypotheses, but 


they have accumulated little or incomplete data to corroborate their 
opinions. Unfortunately, much of the data at their disposal proceeds on 
the assumption that each person has, or has had, a single occupation. It 
has been the practice too often to assign each worker to some particular 
occupation or occupational group and to regard him as part of an historically 
static work environment. Actually the worker can be seen moving about 
both horizontally and vertically in the work world. He moves from positions 
of less importance in his occupation to positions of more importance, and 
vice versa. He moves from higher or lower occupational levels. He may 
not change his occupation, but move voluntarily from work plant to work 
plant seeking to advance himself, or he may be forced into such movement 
by the seasonal or cyclical fluctuations that affect his occupation. Some 
periods of his life are marked with many changes and some with few or 
none at all. To catch this dynamic movement and to record it, the writers 
carefully gathered 276 occupational histories through personal interviews. 
The informants were urged to recall every single paid job that they had 
ever held, and the length of time that they held them. These were recorded 


‘See Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens, “Shifting Occupational Patterns,” 
in Recent Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1933; Lewis Corey, Decline of 
American Capitalism, Couici, New York, 1934; Alfred M. Bingham, Insurgent America, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1935. 

“Davidson and Anderson, of. cit., pp. 161-192; Landis, op. cit.; Gist, op. cit. 
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on prepared schedules. From an intense scrutiny of these schedules, the 
writers found it convenient to classify every job held as falling into an 
Initial, Trial, or Stable work period. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WorK PERIODS 


(1) Initial Work Period. The earliest work period we have called the 
initial work period. It consists of all part-time or full-time paid jobs that 
an individual holds up to the time that he completes his formal education. 
These jobs, often quasi-chores, are before, or after-school jobs, summer 
full-time jobs or jobs taken only as stop-gaps until the completion of edu- 
cation. Occasionally, these initial jobs become regular jobs, but mostly they 
are of a temporary nature. The classification criterion to be met is simply 
whether the job is held while the worker is pursuing his formal education, 

(2) Trial Work Period. Usually after school is completed, the 
prospective worker “shops around” for a job. Often he is not sure of the 
type of job he desires, or he may be unable to secure the desired job, so he 
takes another temporarily. Or, he may have to go through a number of 
training jobs, somewhat as an apprentice, before he secures the work he 
wants. This is called the trial job or the trial work period. The jobs in 
this period usually last from a few days to three or four years. They are 
sometimes taken with a tacit acknowledgment by the worker that they are 
temporary and not of a life-time nature.® 

The nature of the trial period is such that worker, job, and employer 
are on trial. The worker is on trial as his services are evaluated by the 
employer and a decision made to keep him or let him go. The job is, in a 
sense, on trial because the services required from a particular job may be 
especially vulnerable to seasonal or cyclical fluctuations. The employer is 
on trial since the worker may become dissatisfied and voluntarily leave 
his employ. 

The trial job period is looked upon as a period of some tension. If the 
worker does not secure a permanent job he is forced to start anew in an- 
other work plant. Often this means “pulling up stakes,” and moving on 
to another community. Jobs were classified as trial when there was move- 
ment from an occupation or work plant within a three-year period. 

(3) Stable Work Period. Although the third period is called the 
stable period, it may occur and disappear a number of times in the life of 


*All workers interviewed were asked whether they considered each job they had as 
“temporary”, “permanent”, or “uncertain” at the time each job was accepted. 
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worker. It may occur early or late in the work history. Indeed, it may 
never occur for some workers. A stable job is amy job on which the worker 
remains within a given work plant for three years or more. The assumption 
made here is that the worker has found a relatively permanent job and that 
he has “settled down.’”’ He has some social roots in the work plant and in 
the local community. This period may be characterized by relative absence 
of work tension, and the development of a feeling of belonging to the groups 
in which the worker participates. The stable period may be the result of 
voluntary or involuntary action. The worker may remain on a job because 
he is satisfied to make it a permanent one. On the other hand, he may 
remain on a job, hoping to move, but staying on because he cannot find 
an acceptable alternative. In either case, he probably becomes an integral 
part of the social life of the work plant and the community. 

The subjective factor in classifying jobs as initial, trial, or stable is 
very small if the classification criteria are carefully followed. Two raters 
working independently found over ninety-five per cent agreement in classi- 
fication. The greatest part of the disagreement arises in determining whether 
the job is initial or trial because in some instances it is difficult to be certain 
whether the worker has terminated his formal education. 

The advantage of this scheme of classification is that it enables the 
researcher to break up a seemingly complex occupational history of a work- 
er into periods capable of measurement and easy inspection. Thus it be- 
comes possible to evaluate the success or failure of a worker to achieve the 
“normal”, expected plan of life.’ The “normal” expectation is defined as 
a progression from initial to trial to stable work. Our classification enables 
us to measure the continuity, the stability, and the security evident within 
various occupational levels, as well as the “deviation” patterns for each 
occupational level. Such deviations are many if one realizes that some 
people experience no initial or trial jobs, but proceed directly to stable jobs; 
some have no initial jobs, some have initial and stable jobs, some have only 
trial jobs, and so on. 

In this study we attempted to measure the stability and security which 
is associated with the job irrespective of the personality of workers and 
employers. It is assumed that by using a relatively large number of cases 


"Karl Manheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, Harcourt-Brace, 
New York, 1940. For a graphic analysis of the work histories the reader should see 
D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, “Occupational Mobility and the Measurement of Occu- 
pational Adjustment,” Readings in General Sociology, edited by Robert O’Brien, Pacific 
Books, Palo Alto, 1947, pp. 221-228. 
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the voluntary decisions of both workers and employers remain a con- 
stant factor in all occupational levels—that is to say, that any undue move. 
ment within a given occupational level is due to the nature of the job. 
Sampling. In order to assure the reliability of our data, we endeavored 
to obtain a stratified sample of the working population of Ohio. We selected 
and interviewed 276 cases which matched the working population of Ohio 
for the factors of occupational distribution, age and sex distribution, and 
occupational distribution by sex. The individual occupations for the sample 
and Ohio were combined into the socio-economic categories as suggested by 
Alba Edwards.* Table 1 presents the percentage occupational distribution 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF OCCUPATIONS FOR SAMPLE AND OHIO BY SEX 


Males Females Total labor force 
Occupational Levels Sample Ohio” Sample Ohio” Sample” Ohio 


Professional and semi- 


professional 9.0 6.0 11.0 13.0 9.7 7.7 
Owners, managers, and 

officials* 20.5 19.9 6.0 4.3 18.1 16.2 
Clerical and kindred 

workers 12.0 13.8 33.0 33.2 16.0 18.3 
Skilled workers and 

foremen 19.0 18.7 2.0 1.3 14.5 14.6 
Operatives and semi- 

skilled workers 23.0 26.0 25.0 25.0 22.5 25.2 


Unskilled labor, includ- 
ing domestic and 
service workers 16.5 15.7 23.0 23.3 19.2 18.0 


Totals 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.0 


*Includes farmers and farm tenants. 
*Computed from the Sixteenth Census of the United States, Population, vol. II, 
Part V, Ohio, Table 19, p. 564. 


of Ohio and the sample by sex. With the exception of the operatives, where 
we have three per cent less than the total Ohio labor force, each occupa- 
tional level of the sample is within two per cent of its universe. The sex 
ratios of the two groups were equated, and the age distributions were 
matched as closely as possible. The sample, therefore, purports to be repre- 
sentative of the Ohio labor force as of 1940. 


*Alba M. Edwards, “Socio-Economic Groupings of the Gainful Workers in the 
U. S.”, Journal of the American Statistical Association, vol. 28, 1933, pp. 377-87. 
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TESTS OF THE HyPoTHESES 


(1) Occupational careers of all workers tend to remain on the same 
occupational level from the first part-time job to the last job held. 

The problem here is to determine whether the last job in the occu- 
pational career is related to the jobs held in the initial, trial, and stable 
periods. Other studies on occupational mobility have examined only the 
relationship between the first and last “permanent” job.® Our desire is 
to attempt to measure the relationship along the historic route of job 
changes, so that all jobs held by the worker are included. 

To do this, we first found the occupational distribution for the last job. 
Then, taking each occupational level individually we reconstructed the 
occupational distributions for all first jobs in the initial, trial, and stable 
work periods. We then contrasted these distributions with the one that we 
could expect as operating from chance factors alone; i.e., we ran a chi-square 
(X*) determination between the distributions for each period and the dis- 
tributions we should expect from chance. In each of these cases, the inter- 
pretations of the chi-squares indicated that the differences between the 
expected and actual frequencies were not due to chance.’® Table 2 shows 
the data in the trial period where the x? = 724.2, with the t value indi- 
cating a probability of less than one chance in a hundred that such a value 
could occur by chance. Data for the initial and stable periods are omitted 
to save space and because the chi-square determinations indicate the same 
conclusions. The evidence supports the contention that during the entire 
occupational history, jobs people hold do not fluctuate aimlessly in respect 
to their last permanent jobs. 

The question arises, “To what extent are the jobs held in the initial, 
trial, and stable periods related to the occupational level of the present 
job?” The chi-squares above were inspected and converted into coefficients 
of contingency to secure a measure of relationship.’! The coefficient of con- 


*See P. F. Davidson and H. D. Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an American 
Community, Stanford University Press, 1937, Chapters VI and VII. Permanent job is 
defined as a job lasting eight months or more. 

“For the initial period, X* = 98.9; for the trial period, X? = 724.2; for the stable 
period, X* = 1,050. Values of t with 36 degrees of freedom indicate significance below 
the one per cent level. 


x? 
a = Nd Edwards, A. L., Statistical Analysis, Rinehart and Co., New York, 


1946, p. 123. 
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TABLE 2 
THE DIstTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE TRIAL PERIOD ACCORDING TO THE 
OccUPATION OF THE LAstT PERMANENT JOB 


Jobs Held at the Trial Period 


Pro- Owners, Domestic 
fes- Mana- Clerks, Semi- and 
Last Permanent Job sionals gers etc. Skilled skilled Laborers Service Totals 
Professional and semi- is 627 10.4 4.9 12.2 8.1 4.9 
professional G6) 3 15 4 5 2 0 45 
Owners, managers, and O 1 23.2 11.1 273 28.2 11.1 
officials 4 2 33 10 17 6 9 101 
Clerical and kindred 2.9 4. 1 8.0 19.7 13.1 8.0 
workers 2 5 2) 3 6 1 3 73 
Skilled workers and 4.0 5.9 a7 19.9 26.7 17.8 10.9 
foremen 1 3 9 (34 34 11 7 99 
Operatives and semi- 96 144 55.2 26.4 64 43.2 26.4 
skilled workers 1 11 35 25 qin 32 25 240 
Unskilled labor 3.6 5.4 20.7 9.9 24, re 9.9 
1 —_— 8 1 11 a 90 
Domestic and personal 2.1 $2 11.2 5.8 14.3 9.6 5.8 


service workers 


Totals 25 45 160 78 189 129 1s 701 


“Upper figures are the expected frequencies; lower figures, the actual. 


tingency for the initial period was 0.54, while that for the trial period was 
0.71, and that for the stable period was 0.87. When we recall that the 
highest possible contingency coefficient for a 7 x 7 table is .926, it is evident 
that strong and significant relationships exist.1* These statistics support 
the hypothesis that job histories have a strong internal strain toward con- 
sistency. Apparently, from the very beginning of the work career, the job 
orientation paths are partially predetermined. People do not at any stage 
of their careers wander aimlessly and accidentally from one occupational 
level to another. Once started on an occupational level, a worker tends to 
remain on that level. There are apparently social factors of education, 
occupation of father, “connections”, and pressures that direct occupational 
choices along fairly predictable patterns.'% 

(2) Job stability is associated with the white-collar workers; job 
instability, with manual workers. 

The problem is to discover how long workers in different occupational 
levels remain in the initial, trial, and stable periods. Do white-collar workers 


See G. U. Yule and N. G. Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 
Charles Griffin and Co., London, 1937, p. 69. 

*A discussion of the social factors will be briefly presented in the concluding section 
of the paper. 
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have a shorter initial and trial period and a longer stable work period than 
manual workers? We have sought an answer by comparing the median 
number of years members of each occupational level spent in the initial, 
trial, and stable periods. These data are presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 


MepiaN NuMBER OF YEARS SPENT IN THE INITIAL, TRIAL, AND STABLE PERIODS BY 
OccUPATIONAL LEVEL 


Occupational Level of the Initial Trial Stable 
Last Permanent Job Period Period Period 
Professional and semi-professional 3.6 4.0 18.5 
Owners, managers, and officials 2.8 5.0 22.1 
Clerical and kindred workers 2.0 4.6 18.7 
Skilled workers and foremen 2.4 6.2 20.5 
Operatives and semi-skilled workers 3.4 6.8 10.5 
Unskilled labor 3.5 a8 14.5 
Domestic and personal service workers 4.0 5.8 8.0 
Total 3.0 6.0 18.1 


Although not altogether conclusive, the data in the initial period indi- 
cate that in general the manual workers spend a longer time in that period. 
This probably means that they begin working earlier than do those in the 
white-collar occupations. It is interesting to note that the professional 
workers, next to the domestic and service workers, spend the longest time 
in the initial period. Whereas the domestic and personal service workers 
begin working early, the professional workers begin working later, because 
of the extended nature of their education. 

This fact is borne out by the relative number of years spent in the 
trial period. The professionals spend only four years, as contrasted to 
almost six years by the domestics. It is clear that the manual workers as 
a stratum and all occupational levels within that stratum spend a longer 
period of time in the trial job world. There is almost a unilateral trend: 
the lower the socio-economic level of the occupation, the longer the duration 
of the trial job period; and conversely, the higher the occupation, the shorter 
the period.* From this, one might conclude that white-collar workers 
would spend more time in the stable period. This is generally the case. 
Only the skilled workers among the manual workers spent as long a time 
in the stable work period as did most of the white-collar workers. The semi- 
skilled, unskilled, and domestics found stability very elusive. 


“An exception to this is the drop in the number of years the domestics spend in 
the trial period. The higher female composition of this group and the shorter working 
span of this occupation are in part responsible for this exception. 
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The general hypothesis of white-collar stability is supported by the 
fact that the professionals, business owners and managers, and clerical 
workers average almost twenty years in the stable period. This contrasts 
sharply with the eleven years of stable work life experienced by the domes- 
tic service, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. The skilled workers and 
foremen are exceptions to the hypothesis. They have a longer trial period 
than any of the white-collar occupational levels but an equally long stable 
period which averaged 20.5 years. 

(3) Job security is associated with the white-collar workers; job 
insecurity is associated with manual workers. 

Although job security may be related to job stability, the two concepts 
should not be confused or regarded as identical. It has been shown that 
white-collar workers find more stability than semi-skilled and unskilled 
manual workers, i.e., they show fewer years spent on trial jobs and more 
years on stable jobs. What we do not know is whether the white-collar 
workers achieve the ideal progression which carries them from the initial 
to the trial to the stable period, or whether they are subject to mild or 
violent oscillations—from stable to trial and from trial to stable. Likewise, 
we do not know how they compare to the manual workers in this respect. 

To answer the question whether certain patterns of changes character- 
ize different occupational levels, each occupational history was plotted so 
that the actual sequence of initial, trial, and stable periods could be exam- 
ined. The fourteen different types of sequences discovered are: 


Stable 
Initial-Stable-Trial-Stable 
Stable-Trial-Stable 
Initial-Stable 
Initial-Trial-Stable 
Initial-Trial-Stable-Trial-Stable 
Trial-Stable 
Trial-Stable-Trial 
Initial-Trial-Stable-Trial 
10. Initial-Trial 

11. Trial 

12. Stable-Trial 

13. Initial-Stable-Trial 

14. Trial-Trial-Trial-Trial 


These sequences have been combined into what seems to be appropriate 
families or patterns. These patterns are: 
(a) Stable patterns, include careers with only stable jobs, or initial 
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and stable jobs, or two or more stable jobs with only one trial job. (See 
sequences 1, 2, 3, and 4 above). 

(b) Conventional patterns, include initial-trial-stable sequence, and 
trial-stable sequences. (See sequences 5, 6, and 7 above). 

(c) Unstable patterns, made up mostly of trial-stable-trial sequences. 
(See sequences 8 and 9 above). 

(d) Single trial and initial-trial sequences—mostly for younger work- 
ers. (See sequences 10 and 11 above). 

(e) Disestablished patterns, where trial periods follow long stable 
periods. (See sequences 12 and 13 above). 

(f) Multiple trial, patterns of consecutive trial jobs. (See sequence 
14 above). 

Table 4 presents the percentage proportion of these patterns for each 
occupational level. The first two patterns, stable and conventional, may be 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Types OF JoB-PERIOD SEQUENCES BY OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 


Secure Patterns Insecure Patterns 
Dis- Multi- 
Conven- Sub- Un-_ Single estab- ple 
Occupational Level* Stable tional Total stable Trial lished Trial Totals 


Professional and semi- 


professional 48.0 40.0 88.0 8.0 4.0 — — 100.0 
Owners, managers, 

and officials 19.6 58.7 78.3 4.3 8.7 4.3 4.3 99.9 
Clerical and kindred 

workers 11.4 47.7 59.1 4.5 13.6 on 22.7 99.9 
Skilled workers and 

foremen 17.5 50.0 67.5 5.0 10.0 2.5 15.0 100.0 
Operatives and semi- 

skilled workers 13.1 32.8 45.9 19.7 14.8 3.3 16.4 100.1 
Unskilled labor 3.4 20.7 24.1 2 37.9 10.3 10.3 99.8 
Domestic and personal 

service workers -— 37.5 375 8.3 12.5 12.5 29.2 100.0 

Totals 15.6 42.0 10.0 14.1 4.1 14.1 99.9 


*As of last permanent job. 


regarded as secure patterns; the remaining, as insecure. Seventy-three per 
cent of the patterns of the white-collar group were in the secure categories 
as opposed to forty-six per cent of the manual workers. 

The professional workers are the most secure, with eighty-eight per cent 
in the stable patterns, while the unskilled workers are the most insecure, 
with only twenty-four per cent in the stable categories. Almost a linear 
relationship is noted—the higher the occupational level, the greater the 
security patterns, and vice versa. Only the skilled workers and foremen 
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violate the general tendency. A larger proportion of their work histories are 
in the secure patterns compared to the clerks and kindred workers. The 
relatively secure position of the foreman may be partially responsible for 
this. It is pertinent to point out that the reputed instability and insecurity 
of businessmen, entrepreneurs, and officials is not borne out by our data, 
On the contrary, next to the professionals, they have the most secure and 
conventional work histories. 

When we focus on the insecure patterns to see if any such patterns are 
related to given occupational levels, certain associations become evident. 
These are found in the following levels: 

(1) Clerks—occupational histories show a high proportion (22.7%) 
of the multiple trial (trial-trial-trial) pattern. This reflects in part the 
larger female representation of that stratum and their relatively short work 
careers, usually terminated by marriage. 

(2) Domestic and Service Workers—occupational histories likewise 
show a high proportion (29.2%) of the multiple trial pattern, and is to be 
explained in part by the same conditions which apply to the clerks. 

(3) Unskilled Workers—37.9% show histories of a single trial. This 
pattern arises partly from the youthfulness of those workers.’® Unskilled 
work is often a young man’s job at the beginning of his occupational career. 
He usually becomes a semi-skilled worker but achieves little security. This 
may be ascertained by inspecting the patterns on that level. The dominant 
ones are unstable (alternating trial-stable-trial and multiple trial). 

The possibility remains that the comparative youthfulness of some 
occupational levels may be responsible for the above patterns, rather than 
the nature of the occupations or the social forces acting on them. To test 
the effect of age, all workers who had more than ten years of occupational 
experience beginning with the first trial job were segregated from those 
who did not. Then the relative proportions of the older and the younger 
workers in the secure patterns were compared to determine whether age 
was influencing security. No single critical ratio for any occupational level 
demonstrated that such differences as were observed were due to the age 
factor.1® However, the differences in each occupational level do indicate 


*See Census, op. cit., Vol. III, Part IV, The Labor Force, pp. 671-672. The median 
age of male unskilled and semi-skilled workers, which is approximately 35 years, is 
lower than that of any other occupational level. 

*The significance of the differences, a of the proportions between older 

workers and younger workers for each occupational level were: professional, 0.34; 
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greater stability with workers of ten years or more full-time work experi- 
ence. The appearance of all these small differences in the same direction 
indicates that the age factor cannot be completely ignored in accounting 
for security and insecurity exhibited within different occupational levels.1* 
It seems valid to conclude, however, that the major factor explaining dif- 
ferences in security is attributable to the occupation, with age a minor but 
real influence. 
Major FINDINGS 


(1) Hypothesis (1) validated. Occupational careers of all workers 
tend to remain on the same occupational level from the entrance upon the 
first part-time jobs to the last job held. Coefficients of the contingency be- 
tween the last jobs held and (a) the initial jobs is .54 and (b) the trial 
jobs is .71, and (c) the stable jobs .87. 

(2) Hypothesis (2) partially validated. Job stability is associated 
with white-collar workers. It is also associated with skilled workers and 
foremen. Job instability is associated with manual workers in the domestic 
service, unskilled, and semi-skilled classifications. 

a. Levels of stability for occupational classifications may be ranked ac- 
cording to the years of stable work achieved. Such a ranking ranging 
from most stable to least stable shows the following: 


Owners, managers, and officials 
Skilled workers and foremen 

Clerical and kindred workers 
Professional and semi-professional 
Unskilled labor 

Operatives and semi-skilled workers 
Domestic and personal service workers 


b. The years of trial job experience reflect a measure of instability. 
Levels of trial job experience may be ranked from the least trial to 
the most trial job experience required. This places the occupational 
levels in the following ranking: 


owners, etc., .69; clerks, 1.6; skilled, 1.3; semi-skilled, 1.4; unskilled, 0.9; domestic and 
service, 1.2. For formula of critical ratios, see H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Education 
and Psychology, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1938, p. 228. 

"Davidson and Anderson in an examination of the duration of present occupation 
find a correlation between age and time spent of .683-+.02. They say “The most reason- 
able interpretation of this is that differences in age cause about 45% to 50% of the 
variance in the related measure. The remainder is caused by unknown factors which 
cannot be discovered without more data and very complete statistical analysis.” See 
Occupational Mobility in an American Community, p. 80. 
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Professional and semi-professional 
Clerical and kindred workers 

Owners, managers, and officials 
Domestic and personal service workers 
Skilled workers and foremen 
Operatives and semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled labor 


(3) Hypothesis (3) partially validated. Job security associated with 


white-collar workers. It is also associated with skilled workers and foremen. 


Job 
and 


a. 


insecurity is associated with workers in the domestic service, unskilled, 
semi-skilled classifications. 
Levels of security may be established for each occupational classifica- 
tion by using the proportion of secure patterns associated. Such a 
ranking ranging from the most secure to the least secure follows: 


Professional and semi-professional 
Owners, managers, and officials 
Skilled workers and foremen 

Clerks and kindred workers 
Semi-skilled workers 

Domestic and personal service workers 
Unskilled workers 


CoNCLUSION 


This study supports two major conclusions. 
1. Progress up the ladder of occupational ascent is relatively infre- 


quent for the manual laboring classes. 


This study corroborates a growing body of evidence indicating 
rigidity in occupational mobility. The relation of social origins to 
upper occupational levels has been well documented in Taussig and 
Joslyn’s study of 7,371 American business leaders. They found that 
ten per cent of the American population produces seventy per cent of 
its business talent.1* Prof. Stephen S. Visher discovered 69.6 per cent 
of the 18,356 persons listed in Who’s Who in America had fathers 
who were business and professional men.’® Davidson and Anderson 
found that from 60 to 73 per cent of the recorded regular occupations 


*F. Ward Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American Business Leaders, Macmillan, New 


York, 


1932. 


*Stephen S. Visher, “A Study of the Type of the Place of Birth and of the Occu- 
pations of Subjects of Sketches in Who’s Who in America’, American Journal of 
Sociology, March, 1925, pp. 551-557. 
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of sons fall upon or are adjacent to the level of their father’s regular 
occupation.”° This latter finding relates not alone to the proprietary 
and managerial occupations but to all occupational levels. The great- 
est similarity between father and son’s occupation was found in the 
skilled trades. 

The writers of this paper have shown that occupational careers 
of all workers tend to remain on the same occupational level from the 


2 entrance upon the first part-time jobs to the last job held. 
ed, 2. Job instability and insecurity is real for the domestic service, un- 
skilled, and semi-skilled workers. 
es These three groups of workers are at a distinct disadvantage in 
the number of stable years of work life they achieve. They fail to 
secure stable jobs, or move back and forth from stable to trial, and 
from trial to stable jobs. Is this due to the seasonal and cyclical fluc- 
| tuations which affect these levels or is it due to the unstable nature 
of the workers who cling to these manual occupations? 

Taussig and Joslyn say that, “As regards business leaders, they 
strongly suggest even if they do not prove, that lack of native ability 
rather than lack of opportunity is primarily responsible for the failure 
of the lower occupational classes to be as well represented as the 
higher classes.” 

However, Davidson and Anderson have found that presence or lack 

- of opportunity such as financial aid, education, and family status are 

related to occupational mobility.?* 

1g The relative stability of the occupation levels apart from the 
to workers has never been completely established. This study does not 
d attempt an answer. It presents a sample, and a set of results. The 
at interpretation of those results enables us to make the flat statement: 
of Manual workers of the domestic service, unskilled and semi-skilled 
it categories are subject to unstable and insecure work histories. A much 
Baal more difficult research task awaits those who do not believe the ex- 
n planation lies in the seasonal and cyclical fluctuations of the occupations 
themselves.?* 


"Davidson and Anderson, op. cit., p. 93. 
™Taussig and Joslyn, op. cit., p. 264. 
| “Davidson and Anderson, op. cit., Chap. 7. 

*Cf. Arthur W. Kornhauser, “Analysis of ‘Class’ Structure of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Society—Psychological Bases of Class Divisions,” Industrial Conflict—A Psycho- 
logical Interpretation, The Cordon Co., New York, 1939, pp. 199-264. 
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violate the general tendency. A larger proportion of their work histories are 
in the secure patterns compared to the clerks and kindred workers. The 
relatively secure position of the foreman may be partially responsible for 
this. It is pertinent to point out that the reputed instability and insecurity 
of businessmen, entrepreneurs, and officials is not borne out by our data, 
On the contrary, next to the professionals, they have the most secure and 
conventional work histories. 

When we focus on the insecure patterns to see if any such patterns are 
related to given occupational levels, certain associations become evident. 
These are found in the following levels: 

(1) Clerks—occupational histories show a high proportion (22.7%) 
of the multiple trial (trial-trial-trial) pattern. This reflects in part the 
larger female representation of that stratum and their relatively short work 
careers, usually terminated by marriage. 

(2) Domestic and Service Workers—occupational histories likewise 
show a high proportion (29.2%) of the multiple trial pattern, and is to be 
explained in part by the same conditions which apply to the clerks. 

(3) Unskilled Workers—37.9% show histories of a single trial. This 
pattern arises partly from the youthfulness of those workers.!° Unskilled 
work is often a young man’s job at the beginning of his occupational career. 
He usually becomes a semi-skilled worker but achieves little security. This 
may be ascertained by inspecting the patterns on that level. The dominant 
ones are unstable (alternating trial-stable-trial and multiple trial). 

The possibility remains that the comparative youthfulness of some 
occupational levels may be responsible for the above patterns, rather than 
the nature of the occupations or the social forces acting on them. To test 
the effect of age, all workers who had more than ten years of occupational 
experience beginning with the first trial job were segregated from those 
who did not. Then the relative proportions of the older and the younger 
workers in the secure patterns were compared to determine whether age 
was influencing security. No single critical ratio for any occupational level 
demonstrated that such differences as were observed were due to the age 
factor.1® However, the differences in each occupational level do indicate 


*See Census, of. cit., Vol. III, Part IV, The Labor Force, pp. 671-672. The median 
age of male unskilled and semi-skilled workers, which is approximately 35 years, is 
lower than that of any other occupational level. 


*The significance of the differences, 


of the proportions between older 
VDp*—p* 
workers and younger workers for each occupational level were: professional, 0.34; 
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greater stability with workers of ten years or more full-time work experi- 
ence. The appearance of all these small differences in the same direction 
indicates that the age factor cannot be completely ignored in accounting 
for security and insecurity exhibited within different occupational levels.1* 
It seems valid to conclude, however, that the major factor explaining dif- 
ferences in security is attributable to the occupation, with age a minor but 


real influence. 
Major FINDINGS 


(1) Hypothesis (1) validated. Occupational careers of all workers 
tend to remain on the same occupational level from the entrance upon the 
first part-time jobs to the last job held. Coefficients of the contingency be- 
tween the last jobs held and (a) the initial jobs is .54 and (b) the trial 
jobs is .71, and (c) the stable jobs .87. 

(2) Hypothesis (2) partially validated. Job stability is associated 
with white-collar workers. It is also associated with skilled workers and 
foremen. Job instability is associated with manual workers in the domestic 
service, unskilled, and semi-skilled classifications. 

a. Levels of stability for occupational classifications may be ranked ac- 
cording to the years of stable work achieved. Such a ranking ranging 
from most stable to least stable shows the following: 


Owners, managers, and officials 
Skilled workers and foremen 

Clerical and kindred workers 
Professional and semi-professional 
Unskilled labor 

Operatives and semi-skilled workers 
Domestic and personal service workers 


b. The years of trial job experience reflect a measure of instability. 
Levels of trial job experience may be ranked from the least trial to 
the most trial job experience required. This places the occupational 
levels in the following ranking: 


owners, etc., .69; clerks, 1.6; skilled, 1.3; semi-skilled, 1.4; unskilled, 0.9; domestic and 
service, 1.2. For formula of critical ratios, see H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Education 
and Psychology, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1938, p. 228. 

“Davidson and Anderson in an examination of the duration of present occupation 
find a correlation between age and time spent of .683 + .02. They say “The most reason- 
able interpretation of this is that differences in age cause about 45% to 50% of the 
variance in the related measure. The remainder is caused by unknown factors which 
cannot be discovered without more data and very complete statistical analysis.” See 
Occupational Mobility in an American Community, p. 80. 
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Professional and semi-professional 
Clerical and kindred workers 

Owners, managers, and officials 
Domestic and personal service workers 
Skilled workers and foremen 
Operatives and semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled labor 


(3) Hypothesis (3) partially validated. Job security associated with 
white-collar workers. It is also associated with skilled workers and foremen. 
Job insecurity is associated with workers in the domestic service, unskilled, 
and semi-skilled classifications. 

a. Levels of security may be established for each occupational classifica- 

tion by using the proportion of secure patterns associated. Such a 

ranking ranging from the most secure to the least secure follows: 


Professional and semi-professional 
Owners, managers, and officials 
Skilled workers and foremen 

Clerks and kindred workers 
Semi-skilled workers 

Domestic and personal service workers 
Unskilled workers 


CoNCLUSION 


This study supports two major conclusions. 
1. Progress up the ladder of occupational ascent is relatively infre- 
quent for the manual laboring classes. 


This study corroborates a growing body of evidence indicating 
rigidity in occupational mobility. The relation of social origins to 
upper occupational levels has been well documented in Taussig and 
Joslyn’s study of 7,371 American business leaders. They found that 
ten per cent of the American population produces seventy per cent of 
its business talent.1* Prof. Stephen S. Visher discovered 69.6 per cent 
of the 18,356 persons listed in Who’s Who in America had fathers 
who were business and professional men.’® Davidson and Anderson 
found that from 60 to 73 per cent of the recorded regular occupations 


*F. Ward Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American Business Leaders, Macmillan, New 
York, 1932. 

*Stephen S. Visher, “A Study of the Type of the Place of Birth and of the Occu- 
pations of Subjects of Sketches in Who’s Who in America”, American Journal of 
Sociology, March, 1925, pp. 551-557. 
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| of sons fall upon or are adjacent to the level of their father’s regular 
occupation.”° This latter finding relates not alone to the proprietary 
and managerial occupations but to all occupational levels. The great- 
est similarity between father and son’s occupation was found in the 
skilled trades. 

The writers of this paper have shown that occupational careers 
of all workers tend to remain on the same occupational level from the 


th 

. entrance upon the first part-time jobs to the last job held. 

d, | 2. Job instability and insecurity is real for the domestic service, un- 
| skilled, and semi-skilled workers. 

: These three groups of workers are at a distinct disadvantage in 


the number of stable years of work life they achieve. They fail to 
secure stable jobs, or move back and forth from stable to trial, and 
from trial to stable jobs. Is this due to the seasonal and cyclical fluc- 
tuations which affect these levels or is it due to the unstable nature 
of the workers who cling to these manual occupations? 

Taussig and Joslyn say that, “As regards business leaders, they 
strongly suggest even if they do not prove, that lack of native ability 
rather than lack of opportunity is primarily responsible for the failure 
of the lower occupational classes to be as well represented as the 
higher classes.”21 

However, Davidson and Anderson have found that presence or lack 
of opportunity such as financial aid, education, and family status are 
( related to occupational mobility.?? 

The relative stability of the occupation levels apart from the 
workers has never been completely established. This study does not 
attempt an answer. It presents a sample, and a set of results. The 
interpretation of those results enables us to make the flat statement: : 
Manual workers of the domestic service, unskilled and semi-skilled : 
categories are subject to unstable and insecure work histories. A much 

more difficult research task awaits those who do not believe the ex- 

planation lies in the seasonal and cyclical fluctuations of the occupations 

themselves.?* 


"Davidson and Anderson, op. cit., p. 93. 

™Taussig and Joslyn, op. cit., p. 264. 

™Davidson and Anderson, op. cit., Chap. 7. 

™Cf. Arthur W. Kornhauser, “Analysis of ‘Class’ Structure of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Society—Psychological Bases of Class Divisions,” Industrial Conflict—A Psycho- 
logical Interpretation, The Cordon Co., New York, 1939, pp. 199-264. 
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MEASUREMENT OF GROUP TENSION THROUGH THE USE OF 
NEGATIVE SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


ORDEN SMUCKER 
Michigan State College 


Considerable attention has been given in the literature of sociometry 
to the positive choice interactions of inter-personal and inter-group relation- 
ships with a minor emphasis on the negative patterns and the factors of 
rejection. Since personal and group behavior are characterized by both 
acceptance and rejection, the writer deems the neglect of the latter as un- 
fortunate and addresses this paper to several aspects of the negative socio- 
gram and rejection data together with some implications arising from this 
type of analysis. 

Data used in this discussion are based on a study of campus friendship 
patterns at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. A questionnaire was 
developed to secure sociometric data in which students named their best 
friends and those with whom they did not care to associate, the rejects, 
Also included in the questionnaire were items relating to campus prestige 
status and various personality and background factors. The questionnaires 
were distributed in five dormitories, housing 745 girls, nearly 90 per cent 
of which responded. The negative sociometric data was secured by use of 
the following statement: 


It is an obvious fact that we do not like everyone equally well. 
List here the names of campus girls whom you don’t like so well, 
wouldn’t like to run around with, or feel that your personalities clash. 
List one, two or more as you wish. 


The names in response to this question were used in the construction 
of the negative individual sociograms and the group rejection patterns. 
The negative sociograms were drawn with and without stratification divi- 
sions. The prestige status scores were determined from information based 
on two types of prestige status data in the questionnaire. One category of 
data related to personal behavior characteristics such as—best dressed, best 
groomed, has few intimate friends, most likeable, easy to know, most un- 
approachable, somewhat snobbish, outstanding campus leader, somewhat 
crude and unpolished. The other type of data related to a “community 
oriented prestige.” The question used for this was as follows: 


What four students would you choose as most worthy of repre- 
senting Stephens at an important nation-wide meeting of college stu- 
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dents to be held this summer? These are not chosen for any special 
ability but as worthy representatives of the college. Purpose of the 
meeting is to acquaint the students with each other. You may assume 
that Stephens will be judged by these students. 


Frequency of choice on the positive prestige status items, less the total 
number of negative items represented the student’s prestige status score. 
These scores ranged from minus 76 to a positive 607. 

The next problem was to break the continuum into three different levels 
of status ranks. Because of the irregular distribution of scores the standard 
deviation was not used but instead it was found more feasible to use a 
simple percentile placement. The mean plus one sigma distance is equal 
to the eighty-fourth percentile, and the mean minus a sigma distance is 
equal to the twenty-sixth percentile. The scores falling between these 
two percentiles are considered average prestige status. Above and below 
these two percentile scores were placed the high and low prestige status 
rankings. 

Negative sociograms were made of the five halls studied both with and 
without reference to stratification divisions. As in the case of the sociogram 
charting the positive interactions it was learned that there are certain ad- 
vantages to be gained by drawing the sociograms both with and without 
stratification lines. The clustering of rejections around an unpopular indi- 
vidual could be seen more clearly in the non-stratified sociogram. In the 
stratified sociogram one could note the greater amount of negative inter- 
actions in the lower status levels. 

The negative sociogram, as shown in Figure 1, is drawn by the use of 
broken lines in order to contrast with the solid lines of the positive socio- 
gram. The direction of the rejection is indicated by the arrow and in case 
of a mutual rejection a double line is drawn. 

While there are many points of similarity between the positive and 
negative sociograms, one marked difference is the lack of articulation in 
the sub-group structure. The nearest comparison to the sub-group or clique 
of the positive pattern is the clustering of rejection arrows around the very 
unpopular individual. Other counterparts in the rejection pattern are as 
follows: 


1. The single rejection. 

Practically all of the negative choices are single rejections, that is, 
Student A rejects Student B without being rejected in turn by Student B. 
A rather curious phenomenon existed in this study as seen in the fact that 
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FIGURE 1 
REJECTION PATTERN (StrRaTiFIED) Hatr-A. 
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the out-going negative arrows were considerably smaller in number than 
the positive and at the same time the concentration of rejections on certain 
individuals was much higher than the concentrations of positive choices on 
the popular individuals in the positive sociograms. 

There were 682 single rejections made in the 665 questionnaires re- 
turned for an average of 1.03 rejections per subject. This is in contrast 
to 1860 positive choices made by the 665 individuals for an average of 2.8 
positive choices per subject. These figures do not include the choices and 
rejections made outside the five halls of the study. 

Similar studies show a greater amount of ‘positive choices as compared 
to negative. Jennings reports 832 positive choices in a working unit. The 
| volume of rejections were 426 and 363 respectively.. In a second test there 
were 1052 and 808 positive choices as compared to 451 and 385 negative 
choices.! As between total strangers, Barker finds an even greater propor- 
tion of positive to negative response.” 


2. Mutual rejections. 


Reciprocal rejections, in which each of two individuals rejects the 
other, were very infrequent in this study. There were only 11 mutual re- 
jections in the entire community, constituting only 1.5 per cent of the total 
rejections. On the basis of this finding it might be inferred that very few 
people are aware of those who have hostile feelings against them nor the 
amount of hostility directed against them. 


| 3. Negative pairs. 
These are single or mutual pairs of rejects without any other connecting 


lines. This pattern we might assume is based upon isolated animosities 
between the two individuals without reference to the total group situation. 


4. Lone rejects. 


The lone reject is the individual in a connecting chain or cluster who 
is rejected only once. This is a very common phenomenon. As in the case 
of the negative pair this is based on a clash in personality without reference 
to the larger pattern. 


*H. H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 1943, pp. 226-227. 
*R. G. Barker, “The Social Interrelations of Strangers and Acquaintances,” 
Soctometry, V, May 1942, p. 178. 
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5. The negative chain. 


This pattern involves a series of connecting one way rejects and as 
can be seen in Figure 1 is a very common pattern. 


6. The negative mutual triangle and quadrangle. 

While it would be theoretically possible for three or four individuals all 
to reject each other, it will be noted that such a phenomenon does not appear 
in the sociogram nor did it appear in any of the rejection patterns studied, 


7. Rejection cluster. 


This is the negative counterpart to the popular star and cluster. The 
volume of clustering of negative choices around the highly unpopular indi- 
vidual is considerably higher than the clustering of positive choices around 
the very popular individual. The most highly rejected individual on the 
campus had 54 rejections while the individual with the highest number of 
friendship choices had only 14 positive choices directed at her. 

An examination of the sociograms of the study indicated that any 
consistent patterning of rejections depended largely on the presence of the 
highly unpopular individual. In contrast to the positive friendship cluster 
in which there is considerable interaction among those who focus their 
choices upon the highly chosen individual, there is very little negative inter- 
action among those who focus their rejections upon the highly rejected 
individual. 

In the negative group sociogram the individual is not the center of 
mutual animosities. The high reject represents a phenomenon in which the 
personal characteristics of the reject are such that numerous individuals 
feel similarly in their dislike for that person. Several individuals having 
the same negative emotional reaction to one individual does not mean in 
any sense that those individuals have the same feeling for each other. 

Viewed from another angle it is found that while people who reject 
an unpopular person may not reject each other, those same people show a 
rather large amount of positive interaction. For example the student with 
54 rejections displayed a sociogram in which there were no negative inter- 
actions among those rejecting her, yet the friendship choices of those making 
the rejections numbered 18 single and 18 mutual positive choices within 
the network of negative interactions. 

This large amount of friendship interaction among individuals of a 
rejection cluster indicates that friends, singles and mutuals, frequently 
focus their animosities in the same direction. This can be shown easily in 
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individual sociograms but the complications of drawing both positive and 
negative interactions in large group sociograms are very great. 

From conferences with the hail counsellors, it was learned that a great 
deal of tension and misunderstanding centers around the highly rejected 
individuals. The group sociogram enables a clear spotting of these tension 
areas and the various individuals involved in them. The instrument, there- 
fore, has considerable guidance possibilities to be used both in terms of 
individual counselling or on a group management basis. 


Ratio oF REJECTION 


The negative sociometric data can be used to show the ratio of rejec- 
tions to the total number of individuals in the group and consequently give 
a measure of group tension. On the assumption that as rejections increase 
in a given group, possibilities for tension and disruption increase, the utility 
of such a device for guidance purposes is apparent. 

Before determining the ratio of rejections we will list the number of 
individuals rejected in each hall. 


TABLE 1 
NuMBER OF NEGATIVE CHOICES BY HALLS 

Rejections A B c D E Total 
0 52 27 61 58 22 220 

1 33 23 34 30 25 145 

2 33 37 23 29 25 147 

3 19 12 13 17 9 70 

4 15 7 4 5 7 39 

5 0 1 0 0 1 2 
Total 152 107 135 139 89 622 


Table reads: In Hall-A there were 52 individuals who rejected no one. 


One of the interesting findings of the above tabulation is the large 
number of individuals who reject no one. The table above shows that 220 
out of 665 individuals, or 33 per cent of the total, rejected no one. Seventy- 
two per cent of the students make only one or two rejections. Only 28 
per cent make more than two rejections. 

On the assumption that the greatest amount of tension and disruption 
potential exists where the ratio of rejections is highest we see that Halls B 
and D with 97.2 and 97.8 rejection ratios have the greatest possibility for 
conflict. These are both dormitories with a rather high proportion of high 
prestige individuals and the conjecture could be made that the percentages 
are a reflection of the intense struggle for status in these two dormitories. 
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TABLE 2 
Ratio oF REJECTIONS TO NUMBER IN DorMITORY 


Ratio of Rejections 


Number Number of to Number 
Hall of Girls Rejections in Dormitory 
A 161 152 94.4 
B 110 107 97.2 
es 146 135 92.4 
D 147 139 97.8 
E 101 89 88.1 
Total 665 662 Average 93.5 


Table reads: In Hall-A there are 94.4 rejections per 100 students. These are students 
who reject other students not the rejectees. 


THE REJECTION PATTERN AND PRESTIGE STATUS 


As seen in Figure 1 the prestige status scores were used as a basis for 
ranking individuals in the negative sociograms as was done in another part 
of the study for the positive sociograms. Here again the stratification pro- 
cedure throws additional light on the group structure. One of the findings 
was in regard to the direction of negative choices when they crossed prestige 
status lines. It was found by counting the arrows that crossed these lines 
that a preponderance of them was downward. This is indicated in the 
following table, which used two dormitories as a sample: 

TABLE 3 


Necative Cuoices Cutrinc Across PresticeE Status Lines Expressep aS A PER CENT 
OF THE ToTAL NUMBER OF NEGATIVE CHOICES IN THE DORMITORY 


Number of Per Cent Number of Per Cent 

Hall Upward Choices of Total Down Choices of Total 
A 7 6.4 59 54.6 
E 20 24.4 34 41.4 


Table reads: In Hall-A 54.6 per cent of all rejections cross prestige status lines to 
lower levels of prestige status. 

Whereas in the positive sociogram the friendship choices tended to go 
upward we find that the negative choices go downward in proportions more 
than twice as much as compared with the positive sociograms. 

In Hall A over half of all the rejections are made by individuals who 
reject girls in lower prestige status levels. In Hall E the percentage of 
rejections going downward is 41.4. Although the variation of percentage 
between the two halls is not very large the difference is explained in part 
by a rather unusual phenomenon. An examination of the stratified rejection 
sociograms shows that most of the highly rejected individuals are in the 
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low prestige status category. However, in Hall E the most highly rejected 
individual is in the high prestige status level. This causes Hall E to have 
more upward choices than Hall A, although it is not enough different to 
alter the conclusion that rejections are significantly downward. 

A brief explanation of the behavior characteristics of the girl in Hall E 
responsible for this rather unusual phenomenon may give some understand- 
ing of the situation. She has attractive personality attributes and was 
politician enough to get herself elected as president of the hall. To her 
more intimate associates she is rated as a person who lacks tact and is self- 
centered. She appeals to people in the mass but in her more personal 
interactions she draws a considerable amount of negative response. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The writer does not maintain that the negative sociogram or socio- 
metric data should replace the data relating to positive interactions but that 
they should both be used in the analysis of group phenomena. He believes 
that the principal value of negative data is the possibility for discovering 
the tensions and disruption potentials of group structure. 

The researcher will encounter considerable resistance on the part of 
the subjects in supplying information relating to rejections since many of 
these subjects feel that they are committing themselves formally to a situa- 
tion which might backfire unfavorably if the information got into the wrong 
hands. This objection can be met only by establishing absolute confidence 
between the subjects and the researcher that complete anonymity will be 
maintained. 

The possibilities, however, for the enhancement of understanding group 
structure are so great, in the opinion of the writer, through the joint use 
of both positive and negative sociometric data, that despite the resistance 
one receives it will prove to be a most fruitful area for future research. 
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SELECTING LEADERS FOR AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS* 


Ray E. WAKELEY 
Iowa State College 


INTRODUCTION 


During the fifteen years just past the demand for leaders in rural groups 
has not just increased, it has multiplied. As rural people, especially farmers, 
take a more active part in state and national affairs the successful function- 
ing of farm leaders has become essential to the success of farming and of 
farmers’ organizations. Rural life since the depression of the 1930s has been 
changed by the increased number of government administered programs 
affecting it. As a consequence the elected functionary type of leader has 
rapidly risen to prominence in the thinking of rural people. By far the 
largest increase in the demand for rural leaders has resulted from these 
government administered programs: the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, the Farm Security Administration, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and the Soil Conservation Service which were organized during the 
depression years of the 1930s. As a consequence of these programs the 
demand for administrative leaders and for hired or elected functionaries to 
man these programs has been acute. 

Prominent among these administrative agencies was the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration which in Iowa alone had more than 5000 persons 
on its payroll, nearly all of them on a part time basis, to do the necessary 
work in connection with the program. Forty-eight hundred of these were 
township committeemen; this large number was a result of the practice of 
electing each year three farmers in each township to the job of township 
committeeman. The committeemen were elected by farmers who complied 
with the provisions of the agricultural adjustment program and voted in 
the annual AAA election. 

Farmers in general had more than ten years of successful experience 
with the AAA program when a study of these paid functionary type leaders 
was made in Iowa to ascertain their more important personal and social 
characteristics. From this and related studies it was expected that these 
characteristics could be isolated and described so that they might serve as 


*Journal Paper No. J-1480 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames. Iowa. 
*Whitson, Bertha, “Characteristics Affecting the Selection of AAA Township Com- 
mitteemen.” Unpublished thesis. Iowa State College Library, 1945. 
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criteria to guide farmers and other interested persons in the selection of 
leaders for many similar types of farmer operated organizations and 
programs.” 

The investigation which forms the nucleus for this report was conducted 
in 1945 in the Cash Grain type-of-farming area. This area, located in 
North-West-Central Iowa, included 20 counties and 298 townships which 
comprised approximately one-fifth of the state. A 5 per cent random sample 
of these townships yielded 15 townships in which all the township committee- 
men were interviewed. Fifty interviews were thus obtained, including 5 
elected alternates who were actively working with the committee in their 
township. 

A comparable sample of farm operators was obtained by random selec- 
tion of 2 sample units, each consisting of 1 square mile, in each of the 15 
sample townships. These sample areas averaged 3.6 farm operators. The 
total of 107 farm operators interviewed was 5.4 per cent of the farm oper- 
ators in the sample townships. 

A major purpose of this research was to identify selected physical and 
social characteristics of the township committeemen. The analysis therefore 
was centered on a comparison of these local functionary leaders with other 
farm operators living in the same townships. Major characteristics of 
committeemen were determined by direct comparison of the two samples 
based upon the incidence or the distribution of the factor under considera- 
tion. Significance of differences was tested in the usual manner by use of 
the chi square test. Only major similarities and differences were emphasized 
among the relatively large number of factors included in the interviews. 
Furthermore, it is obvious that the samples were too small to yield a clear 
picture of multivariate patterns and atypical relationships. 

“We lead while we work” might well have been the slogan of the town- 
ship committeemen and in consequence a job description was basic to ade- 
quate understanding of their leadership functions. Township committeemen 
were responsible for the success of the AAA program in their township. 


*Among the more closely related studies are the following: 

Ryan, Bryce, “Social and Ecological Patterns in the Farm Leadership of Four Iowa 
Townships.” Iowa AES Research Bulletin 306. Ames, Iowa, 1942. 

Beers, Howard, et al., “Community Land-Use Planning Committees, Organization, 
Leadership, Attitudes, Garrard County, Kentucky, 1938.” Kentucky AES Bulletin 417. 
Lexington, Kentucky, 1941. 

Winston, Sanford, “Leadership in War and Peace.” North Carolina AES Special 
Publication 1. Raleigh, North Carolina, 1946. 
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They signed up the farmers under the plan as handed down from Washing. 
ton. They advised farmers in making individual farm plans which would 
add up to the township and county totals previously agreed upon. They 
checked the final compliance of each individual contract signer as a basis 
for government payments. When the checks arrived the committeemen dis- 
tributed them to the farmers in the program. In addition, the committeemen 
took orders for soil-building materials, such as lime and fertilizer used by 
their farmers. These materials were obtained through the county AAA 
committee. 

It further should be recognized that a large part of the job of the 
township committeemen was educational in character. Farmers depended 
upon them for detailed information concerning the AAA program, its ad- 
ministration, and local, county, state and national developments affecting it. 
This information was taken to the farmers by means of personal visits and 
by other means, including group meetings. Farmers also were notified of 
all educational meetings and the annual AAA township election. In addition, 
the committeemen were expected to cooperate fully with the county com- 
mittee and report farmer opinions and suggestions for changes in the pro- 
gram. They also were expected to maintain cooperative relationships with 
ail other national, state and local agencies operating in their township. 

A lengthy and imposing list might be compiled of the specific abilities 
needed by the committeemen to do an effective job. These may be sum- 
marized briefly by saying that they had to be able to understand the pro- 
gram thoroughly, explain it clearly, make decisions fairly, and master the 
necessary arithmetical calculations used in measuring compliance. Clearly, 
the committeemen needed a variety of abilities and could profit by a wide 
range of experiences. The farmers’ own conceptions of the essential quali- 
fications for a good committeeman will be presented later in the analysis. 
Suffice it now to say that farmers did have in mind a rather clear picture 
of the jobs the committeemen were elected to perform and the qualifications 
needed for success. These desired qualifications were sometimes at variance 
with the characteristics of the committeemen they actually elected. 


FARMERS AND COMMITTEEMEN COMPARED 


Farmers and committeemen were different in many characteristics but 
most of the differences found were differences of degree rather than of kind 
and many of them were not large enough or important enough to be termed 
significant differences. Comparison on the basis of a number of commonly 
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considered characteristics can be summarized briefly to make way for the 
analysis of social relationships which follows. 

It may be concluded from the analysis that cultural characteristics did 
not form an adequate basis for distinguishing between committeemen and 
farmers. While more committeemen had German background and more 
professed to vote Democratic, these differences were not significant. Com- 
mitteemen had more education, eleven years compared to 9.8 for the farmers, 
and a slightly higher proportion belonged to the three leading church 
denominations in the area studied. Thus the analysis disclosed the fact that 
farmers elected leaders with cultural backgrounds and characteristics in 
harmony with their own. In their cultural characteristics committeemen were 
like other farmers in that they were more frequently selected from the 
dominant local groups rather than from the extremes which constituted a 
minority. 

Health and age were the most important differentiating physical charac- 
teristics of the committeemen. Committeemen all reported that their health 
did not interfere with their work or their activities, while by the same 
definition 18 per cent of the farmers did not have good health. Middle age 
was strongly preferred in AAA leaders, since 80 per cent of the committee- 
men were between 40 and 60 years of age while 62 per cent of the farm 
operators were in that age group. In short, farmers elected committeemen 
who were mature, experienced, active and in good health.® 

Several other characteristics did not in themselves constitute important 
differences but were probably related to health and age. For example, 
committeemen operated larger farms, 198 acres on the average compared to 
172 for all farmers. Committeemen had fewer children, 2.9 compared to 3.1 
to the farm operators; slightly more of the township committeemen had no 
children and none of the committeemen’s homes were broken by divorce or 
death. 

Greater occupational and spatial mobility indicated that the committee- 
men had a wider range of interest and experience than the average farmer. 
More of the committeemen had lived in some other county and more of them 
sometime had worked at some occupation other than farming. The occu- 
pation of the wife emerged as a highly significant factor. Wives of half of 
the township committeemen had done some other job than housekeeping 
at sometime, compared to one-fifth of the wives of other farmers. Wives of 
committeemen were also better educated, averaging 11.6 years of school 


‘Winston, op. cit., p. 95. 
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( 
completed, compared to 9.8 for the wives of other farmers. The higher grou 
education and broader experience of the wife thus emerged as a major pers 
difference between township committeemen and other farm operators living sign! 
in the same townships. This differentiating characteristic deserves more Thu 
attention by students of leadership. the 


FAMILY BACKGROUND AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


A significantly higher proportion of the committeemen came from fami- 
lies where one or both parents were active in community affairs. Both — 
farmers and committeemen were asked, “Were your parents community 

leaders?” If the answer given was “yes” they were asked, “What did they 
do?” Inability to state specific activities was interpreted as a lack of leader- 


ship on the part of their parents. On this basis 38 per cent of the committee- Chu 
men came from families in which one or both parents were community Lod 
leaders, in marked contrast to 9 per cent for the families of other farm ~ 
operators. Obviously, the committeemen had an advantage in their early Far 
home contacts which made it possible for a larger proportion of them to | ra 
observe and absorb some essentials of leadership while they were still com- | Cer 
paratively young. The importance of family background in the development we 
of leaders needs further investigation. However, it appeared likely that the Civ 
learning factor was more important for the development of leadership than All 
was the prestige of having been reared in a family of leaders. Tol 
Committeemen and their families were much more active in community 
affairs than were the families of other farm operators. Committeemen and 


their families attended more meetings, belonged to more organizations, and 


held a larger number of official positions. 
th 
TABLE 1 sh 
i Famities REPoRTING ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS OF ORGANIZED GROUPS (1 
Families reporting m 
Committeemen’s Farm operator | 
Number of contacts families families | m 
per month Number Per cent Number Per cent or 
4 or less 21 42 75 70 
5-9 26 52 30 28 re 
10 or more 3 6 2 2 tt 
Total number of families 50 100 107 100 ‘ 
Distribution of committeemen and farmers compared. X*= 10.2. P = .01. | 
Committeemen and their families were socially much more active than 0 


other farmers when judged by their attendance at meetings of organized le 


| 


ler 
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groups. Nearly three in five of the committeemen reported one or more 
persons in their family attended five or more meetings per month. This is 
significantly larger than the three in ten reported by other farmers (Table 1). 
Thus the typical farm family attended one meeting or less per week while 
the typical committeeman’s family attended more than one meeting a week. 
Each meeting reported was attended by one or more members of the family. 


TABLE 2 
FaMILiEs REPORTING ONE OR MorE MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 
Families reporting X* (adjusted) 
of member- 
Committeemen’s Farm operator ships held by 
Organization or activity Number Per cent Number Percent and farmers 
Church and church organization 49 98 100 93 66 
Lodge 12 24 18 17 71 
Social club 3 6 10 9 15 
Patriotic society 4 8 7 7 .00 
Farm Bureau 42 84 60 56 10.4** 
Parent-Teachers Association 27 54 26 24 12.1** 
Cooperative association 19 38 20 19 5.7* 
Cemmunity club 5 10 4 4 1.1 
Member school board 24 48 10 9 24.4** 
Township trustee 16 32 8 8 13.7** 
Civilian war activity 16 32 8 8 13.7** 
All other 13 26 4 4 — 
Total number of families 50 107 
**P = 01 *P = 05 


Committeemen and their families not only belonged to more organiza- 
tions but they were also more selective in their membership. Practically 
the same proportion of committeemen and of other farmers report member- 
ship at some time in church, social club, lodge and patriotic society 
(Table 2). The relationship between membership of committeemen and 
membership of other farmers in these four organizations remained approxi- 
mately the same whether the number belonging to the organization was large 
or small. 

A significantly higher proportion of committeemen than of other farmers 
reported membership in the Farm Bureau. However, the difference between 
the proportion of committeemen and farmers belonging to the Farm Bureau 
was not as large as it was in the case of Parent-Teachers Association, 
cooperative association, and community club (Table 2). The proportion 
of families reporting membership in these three organizations was twice as 
large for township committeemen as for other farm operators. 
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Most selective of all was the reported activity on school and township 
boards and in civilian war work. The proportion of committeemen which 
reported activity in these lines of work was four times as large as the pro- 
portion for other farmers. Positions on the school board and on the township 
board are elective and there was some tendency for the so-called “halo” effect 
to apply to the election of local paid functionaries. Active participation in 
civilian war work resulted naturally from the numerous contacts which the 
committeemen had with farmers in line of duty. As government representa- 
tives local people expected them to be active in other war work as well as 
in the production program. 


TABLE 3 
Famities REPORTING ONE OR More Orrices HELD spy Famity MEMBERS 


Families reporting 


Committeemen’s Farm operator 
families families 
Per cent Per cent 
of member of member 
Organizations Number families Number families 

Church and church organization 23 47 25 25 
Farm Bureau 7 17 8 13 
Patriotic society 2 50 1 14 
Lodge 1 8 1 6 
Social club 0 0 2 20 
Parent-Teacher Association 7 26 5 19 
Cooperative association 10 53 2 10 
Community club 5 100 2 50 
Total number of families 50 — 107 = 


While membership differences were significant, the differences in the 
proportion of families holding office were even more so. In church, social 
club, lodge, patriotic society and Farm Bureau, the proportion of families 
holding office was twice as high among committeemen as among other farm 
operators (Table 3). In Parent-Teacher Association, cooperative associa- 
tion, and community club the proportion of the families of committeemen 
which held office was four times as large as the proportion among other 
farm operators. Whatever organization they joined the committeemen and 
members of his family were much more likely to attain a position of elected 
leadership. The differential characteristics of membership and representation 
in organized groups appears to be a very important field for further research 
in the development of leadership among farm people. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A Goop COMMITTEEMAN 


An opinion approach was also made to discover what light farmers’ 
opinions might shed on their selection of township committeemen. Farmers 
and committeemen alike were asked for their opinions concerning the essen- 
tial qualifications for a good township committeeman. Such a combined 
judgment might be expected to set up an ideal man which could not be 
identified in fact. However, farmers and committeemen actually named an 
average of only three characteristics each and so the picture of a committee- 
man which emerged was shorn of details and emphasized only those abilities 
and characteristics which in their opinion were most important for success. 

A most important characteristic in the opinion of farmers and com- 
mitteemen alike was the ability to get along with people. When to this 
ability was added the importance of “wide acquaintance” among the farmers 
in their township, these two characteristics together received approximately 
one-third of the total vote (Table 4). Three other characteristics get an- 
other third of the total vote. These three were (1) “sold on the AAA pro- 
gram”, (2) “time”, and (3) “willingness” to do the necessary work. Previous 
leadership experience and being a good farmer were important but not 
essential in the opinion of both groups. All other characteristics and abili- 
ties were ranked low in importance and education was ranked last. Educa- 
tion was considered to be helpful to committeemen in so far as it contributed 
to the more important characteristics previously mentioned but superior 


TABLE 4 
Oprntons CONCERNING THE ABILITIES OR CHARACTERISTICS OF A Goop COMMITTEEMAN 


Indicated as desirable 


For township For county 

committeemen committeemen 

By township 

By farmers By committeemen committeemen 

Ability or characteristic Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Gets along well with people 64 68 68 
Well acquainted with people 42 32 6 
Sold on AAA program 39 56 26 
Has time to do the work 39 38 28 
Had leadership experience 33 32 72 
Good farmer 26 20 10 
Willing worker 22 16 6 
Good talker 15 6 10 
Especially intelligent 15 8 18 
Right political affiliation 5 2 4 
Education 2 4 6 
Other miscellaneous 16 26 42 


Number of families reporting 107 50 50 
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education was not considered essential. Significantly, organizing ability was 
not prominently mentioned and knowledge of the program, like education, 
was taken for granted. 

In summary, farmers were of the opinion that a good township com- 
mitteeman was one who was widely known and worked well with people, 
who thoroughly believed in the AAA program, who was willing to take the 
time and was able to do the necessary work. Committeemen themselves 
agreed with the farmers but placed significantly more emphasis upon being 
thoroughly sold on the program. In describing the major characteristics for 
a good county committeeman, the township committeemen place much more 
stress on previous leadership experience and on such things as office experi- 
ence and ability to plan (Table 4). Wide personal acquaintance with farmers 
was considered less important for county committeemen than for township 
committeemen. 

Opinions concerning the qualification of a good committeeman which 
were expressed both by committeemen and other farmers did not agree 
entirely with the characteristics the committeemen were found to possess. 
In their stated opinions they appeared to undervalue previous experience 
which included experience in some occupation other than farming, experience 
in leading other organized groups, and formal education. In contrast, they 
valued most highly wide acquaintance and ability to get along with people. 
These differences appeared to be rationalized by the farmers themselves 
about as follows. In their opinion the major abilities and characteristics of 
a good committeeman are as stated, but they were not interested in details 
nor in the specific ways in which the desirable characteristics were developed. 
Evidence was strong that education, travel, good home background, experi- 
ence in other occupations, membership and leadership in organizations each 
made a contribution to the desired end—a good committeeman. 

Two additional approaches to the study of the characteristics of leaders 
were made in an attempt to measure some of the more intangible character- 
istics of township committeemen. The first was an analysis of the sources 
of satisfaction they derived from their work as township committeemen. 
The second was a comparison of the opinions of committeemen and other 
farmers on the question of whether or not we should aid other countries. 

Township committeemen indicated that their greatest satisfactions were 
found in meeting and satisfying three general interests: (1) to help agri- 
culture, (2) to associate with farmers and others, and (3) to realize the 
objectives of the AAA program. Each of these sources-of satisfaction, which 
together received 138 of a total of 160 stated choices, was chosen approxi- 
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mately the same number of times (Table 5). Personal prestige and the 
prestige of the program were important but minor sources of satisfaction. 
Aiding the war effort was mentioned as an important source of satisfaction 
by only one in ten of the committeemen. Obviously, the committeemen did 
not consider the AAA program to be a war program. 


TABLE 5 
Major Sources oF SATISFACTION ExpressED BY COMMITTEEMEN 


Committeemen 
Sources of satisfaction Number Per cent 


General sources 
Promote and help agriculture 44 88 
Aid the war effort 3 


Sources within the AAA program 


Formulation of program 23 46 
Coordination of programs 15 30 
Attainment of membership goals 12 24 
Prestige attached to AAA program 15 30 
Personal sources 
Association with farmers 31 62 
Association with non-farmers 13 26 
Personal prestige 4 8 
Number of committeemen 50 — 


Pay received for work done was not mentioned as a source of satis- 
faction by any of the committeemen. While three-fifths of them were satis- 
fied with the pay received, which was $6.00 per day in 1945, they did not 
believe that it fully reimbursed them for the cost of necessary travel and 
for the time spent on the program. The question of pay did not seem im- 
portant either to committeemen or to other farmers. Of both groups 70 
per cent agreed that local volunteer leaders should not be paid and that 
the payment of AAA committeemen for their work was not a move toward 
money payment for volunteer local leaders. However, nearly half of the 
committeemen and other farmers believed there was some tendency during 
the war for local leader jobs, especially work on war drives, to be done by 
the township committeemen. 

When major sources of satisfaction expressed by the committeemen 
were compared with their opinions of the major characteristics of a good 
committeeman, certain relationships stand out. Desire to help agriculture 
was related closely to being sold on the program. Satisfaction arising from 
association with farmers and others was related closely to ability to get 
along with people. Interestingly enough, as a source of satisfaction, helping 
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| 
agriculture and accomplishing program objectives were of first importance, 5 
Satisfaction in getting along with people was secondary and derived from 
association with others as that association resulted in helping agriculture 
more effectively. 
TABLE 6 
OprInions OF TowNnsHiIP COMMITTEEMEN AND OTHER FarRMERS TowarD HELPING t 
War-Torn CounrtrRIES tha 
Committeemen Other farmers ont 
Pattern of opinion expressed* Number Per cent Number Per cent ed 
Favor aid for all 7 countries 31 62 36 34 “ 
Favor aid for 4 allies only 10 20 30 28 mort 
Favor aid for some countries 4 8 9 8 | and 
Favor aid for none 5 10 32 30 — 
Total 50 100 107 100 y 


*For the development of this type of pattern analysis see Ray E. Wakeley, “Farmers’ 
Opinions on Post-War International Relations,” Rural Sociology, Vol. Il, No. 3, pp. 
246-249, September, 1946. 

Township committeemen were significantly more favorable than were 
the other farmers toward helping other countries get a new start after the | 
war (Table 6. P= .01). Opinions were tested toward seven major war- 
torn countries; France, Germany, England, Japan, Russia, Italy, and China. 
Nearly twice as large a proportion of the committeemen were in favor of 
helping all countries, and only one-third as large a proportion would refuse 
post-war aid to all countries. Farmers were more favorable than were the 
committeemen toward helping our.major allies only. Also, a larger propor- | 
tion of farmers had not made up their mind and those were included in the | 
“help none” category. Committeemen were significantly more favorable 
toward the question under consideration whether it was the AAA program 
or extending aid to war-torn countries. 

In summary it has been shown that, in electing township AAA com- 
mitteemen, farmers typically chose from among their number those farmers 
who displayed the following characteristics: | 


1. They displayed the general cultural characteristics which were typical 
of the people in the township or area in which the election took place. 

2. They were altruistic in their attitudes, judicial and fair in their 
decisions and positive in their opinions. | 

3. They were active, dependable, and able to do the work which was | 
essential to the success of the program. 

4. They had broad experience, wide acquaintance, membership and 
official leadership responsibility in a number of organized groups. 
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5. In addition to these general characteristics, farmers elected com- 
mitteemen who were thoroughly sold on the specific program under 
consideration and who had been active enough in that program to 
demonstrate their interest and ability previous to their election. 


The evidence which has been presented strongly supports the hypotheses 
that the dominant characteristics of leaders can be empirically described; 
that the characteristics described as significant go a long way toward defin- 
ing the commonly accepted general characteristics of functionary leaders; 
and that criteria for their selection can be scientifically determined. Much 
more research is needed to isolate and describe the specific social content 
and the dominant patterns of leader-follower relationships, and the ways 
by which leadership can be developed in this and other organized programs. 
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SELECTION OF THE UNPREJUDICED! 


D. ZELENY 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


In an experiment to show how sociometric techniques, combined with 
sociodrama,” could be of use in determining the degree of racial prejudice? 
among college students, an advanced college class in Modern Social Problems 
was so conducted (over a period of twelve weeks) that sociometric measure- 
ment would have meaning in terms of degrees of prejudice held by different 
members. Problems like colonies vs. empires, Arabs vs. Jews in Palestine, 
Moslems vs. Hindus in India, Blacks vs. Whites in America and others 
were studied by means of role-playing techniques first in small groups and 
then by small groups leading to general class discussion. Exercises were 
well prepared, but spontaneous; and students were expected to assume 
roles of representatives of different groups and ideologies. Thus over a 
period of weeks, the mature students (as well as the professor) were placed 
in a position to be able to evaluate the degree of social objectivity character- 
istic of the personalities of most of the members of the class, including the 
degree of prejudice expressed toward other racial and national groups. 

Such a group setting provided an excellent background for sociometric 
choices with respect to prejudice. Consequently, a sociometric test was 
devised to meet this situation; it was worded as follows: 


To help make the best class committees to draw up a constructive 
recommendation for reducing race prejudice in the United States, will 
you kindly indicate how you feel about serving with each of the mem- 
bers of this class? Below is a list of the names of the members of the 
class in Modern Social Problems. 


1. If you would like to work with a particular class member, en- 
circle “yes” after his or her name. 
2. If you would not like to work with a particular member, encircle 
” after his or her name. 


*This article prepared as part of a study made by the Committee on Intergroup 
Relations at the Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. The assistance of Miss 
Twyla Sidebottom, a student member of the committee is gratefully acknowledged. 


*Sociodrama is defined by Moreno as “a deep action method dealing with inter- | 


group relations and collective ideologies . . . action on behalf of the other fellow.” 
See “The Concept of Sociodrama,” Soctometry (November, 1943), p. 436. 

*The prejudiced are considered those persons unable to make an objective evaluation 
of a person, or group without being influenced by an unreasoned prejudgment. See 
E. B. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology, The Dryden Press, New York, 1946. p. 144. 
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3. If you do not know how you feel about working with a particular 
member, encircle “I” after his or her name.* 
4. Indicate the major reasons for your decisions in each instance. 


The test was carefully administered to the class near the end of term, 
the results tabulated and placed in a sociometric matrix. See Chart I. An 
examination of the matrix shows a number of sociological facts related to 
the degree of prejudice characteristic of different persons as measured by 
their acceptability as a member of a committee for reducing race prejudice. 
Thus, when I equals the direction (or intensity) of a choice or rejection with 
respect to membership on a committee for reducing race prejudice, m equals 
the total possible inter-personal reactions, and N equals the number of 


persons in the group, then 
zI 
P (prejudice index) = = (1) 
n N—1 


for each personality being measured sociometrically. P for student #1 is 
calculated by the formula, thus: 


P= = 
N—1 
1+1+0+1+(—1) (—1) +(—1) 
23—1 

9 
= 41 units. (2) 

22 


The prejudice index (P) for student #1 is +.41. In the same manner, P’s 
for each of the twenty-three students were computed as shown in the 
matrix. Prejudice indices ranged from a low of —.32 to a high of +.68, 
showing a great range. 

To test the validity of the prejudice indices the same students were 
administered the “Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward Races and National- 
ities” by H. H. Grice and H. H. Remmers of Purdue University. Only the 
following items in the “scale” were used for analysis: “are mentally strong,” 
“are fine people,” “some of our best citizens are descendants from this 
group,” “are a tactful group of people,” “deserve much consideration from 
the rest of the world,” “I would be willing to trust these people,” “should be 
permitted to inter-marry with any other group,” “command the respect of 
any group”; and agreement with the statement was marked “+” and given 


*A value of “1” was given to a “Yes” response, a value of “O” given to an “I” 
response, and a value of “—1” given to a “No” response. 
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Note: Figures in the columns indicate the direction and intensity of the choices expressed toward each student, 


®See Elaine Forsyth and Leo Katz, “A Matrix Approach to the Analysis of Sociometric Data,” Socrometry, IX, 


340-347, November 1946. 
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the value of “1” in scoring while “—” indicated disagreement with the 
statement and was given a value of “(—1)”. Responses on this particular 
administration of the “scale” were made only to the Negro and the Spanish- 
American. The “racial” attitude score of a student was computed as follows: 
When I equals the value to the reaction to each statement and N equals 
the number of statements, then 


A (acceptance attitude) = — (3) 


The acceptance attitude was computed for each student as shown in the 


table that follows. 


TABLE 1 
CoMPARISON OF PREJUDICE INDICES AND ACCEPTANCE ATTITUDES OF TWENTY-THREE 
STUDENTs OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Acceptance 
Student Prejudice Index Attitude Index 
1 +.41 + 37 
2 +.45 + .50 
3 +.50 + .56 
4 —.14 + .06 
5 .00 — .63 
6 +.27 + .50 
7 .00 + .50 
8 +.18 — .13 
9 +.41 + 31 
10 +.45 + .94 
11 +.18 + 56 
12 +.05 + 63 
13 +.68 +1.00 
14 + .36 + .06 
15 +.55 + 88 
16 +.41 +1.00 
17 +.23 + .13 
18 +.50 + 44 
19 + 68 + 81 
20 +.18 + .38 
21 s+.55 + 38 
22 —.32 + 56 
23 —.05 — 25 
r, computed from the expression 
r = 2 cos — (I—R) —1 (4) 


when R —.29 was found to be .472 + .1131.® Thus, the prejudice index 


"See Harold Rugg, “Statistical Methods Applied to Education,” New York, Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company, 1917, p. 402, Table VIII. 
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correlated with the acceptance attitude to a moderate degree, implying, 
possibly, a fair degree of validity of the prejudice index. the 
However, one could hardly expect a high correlation between the two 
measures of prejudice for the prejudice index measured the functioning of 

the total personality in a meaningful social situation whereas the acceptance 
attitude index measured individual pencil and paper reactions, irrespective | 
of the total response of a personality to the situation. 


More meaning is given to the prejudice indices when the social behavior 
of persons receiving the indices is described in some detail. Let us consider 
two personalities as described with reference to their suitability for member- 
ship on a committee to draw up plans for the reduction of racial prejudice 
as judged by their intimate class associates. 


for 
Person *13 att 

PrejyupicE INDEX +-.68; ATTITUDE INDEx -++1.00 
This person turned out to be a graduate student of high mental ability, - 
quiet spoken and well adjusted. He is a serious candidate for a master’s | - 
degree in social studies, with a concentration in sociology, and a student 
leader. 
On the sociometric exercise the following remarks were made under the ™ 
heading “Reason for Your Decision.” | 
I think he will take an interest, logical thinker, practical viewpoint, o 


excellent student, stimulating to work with, it is possible we could 
agree, causes you to defend your position, knows what he is talking 
about, can learn from him, too antagonistic, keen mind, mature analyst, 
does not talk much but seems to know how to find and read subject 
matter, above my level of discussion, broad perspective in approach, 
sees both sides of the question, is very fair in his judgment, experience 
on many committees, good reasoning background, resourceful in meet- 
ing arguments, nice to work with, good man, probably has too much to 
do, enthusiastic worker. 


program for reducing racial prejudice was considered fair minded, personally 


Thus, a person who was most wanted on a committee to draw up a 
agreeable, well informed, and socially experienced. 


PERSON *23 


PREJUDICE INDEX —.05; INDEx —.25 


This person turned out to be a senior, mature, quiet spoken, but inflex- 
ible. He had taken considerable work in social studies, but was not a major 
in the subject. 


| 
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—— 


On the sociometric exercise the following remarks were made under 
the heading, “Reason for Your Decision.” 


Indifferent, his attitude is not in accordance with reducing race 
prejudice, I believe we could agree (this from a student with an index 
of —.14), fair in speaking and in knowledge, has ideas like my own, 
has not impressed me, prejudiced but may be able to give good argu- 
ments, friendly and easy to talk with, I cannot agree with anyone who 
believes in racial discrimination, he holds views other than mine, un- 
reasonable in his attitude, did not contribute much to last committee 
he was on, not very sound reasoning, enjoyed working with him and is 
easy to make decisions in the group, usually differs in point of view 
from mine, never had anything to offer. 


This person, who was largely rejected for membership on a committee 
for reducing racial prejudice was generally considered unreasonable in his 
attitude, illogical, and not well informed. 

This experiment has shown that it is possible to use the sociometric 
test to identify the racially unprejudiced among the members of a medium 
sized class which has been learning with the aid of sociodrama. The prejudice 
index correlated +.472 with an acceptance index; and the personal judg- 
ments of fellow students, as expressed in descriptive statements, also 
validated the prejudice index. 

The prejudice index could be of value in certain cultural settings in 
selecting the highest type of racially unprejudiced leaders. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Sociatry, Volume 1, Number 3 


Among others, the contents of this issue are: Robert Haas—Action 
Counseling and Process Analysis, A Psychodramatic Approach”; Bert Han- 
sen—‘Sociodrama in the Classroom”; “Psychodrama and Semantics”, 
“Psychodrama and Interview”, “Psychodrama and Teaching”, “Sociodrama 
and the Community”, “The Living Newspaper’, etc. 


Sociatry, Volume 1, Number 4 


Some of the contents of this issue are: Urie Bronfenbrenner and Theo- 
dore Newcomb—“Improvisations—An Application of Psychodrama in Per- 
sonality Diagnosis”; J. R. Rees—“Progress and Plans for the International 
Congress on Mental Health”; Joel Shor—“A Modified Psychodrama Tech- 
nique”; Claude C. Bowman—“The Psychodramatic Method in Collegiate 
Instruction”; Paul H. Sheats—‘Sociodrama as an Aid to Large Group Com- 
munication”; Florence B. Moreno—‘Sociodrama in the Sociology Class- 
room”; Zerka Toeman—“The Double Situation in Psychodrama”; Jean D. 
Grambs—“‘The Dynamics of Psychodrama in Teaching Situations”. 


Seventeenth Annual Rocky Mountain Speech Conference, 
University of Denver, February 12-14, 1948 


Sociodrama is featured as the leading medium of adequate and effective 
communication. Among the topics are: Practice in Sociodrama, The Warm- 
ing-up Process in Oral Reading and Acting, Action Methods in Learning, 
Mirror and Double Techniques. 


Conference on Current Trends in Social Psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh, March 4-5, 1948 

The speakers are: Wayne Dennis, Ronald Lippitt, K. T. Behanan, 
Jerome S. Bruner, J. L. Moreno, Robert K. Merton, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
James G. Miller. 


Conference on Action Methods, American Psychiatric Association, 


The conference is to be a Round Table discussion on “Group-Action and 
Training Methods, Their Development on Sociometric and Psychodramatic 
Foundations”. Among the speakers are: Richmond Beck, Joan H. Criswell, 
Margaret Hagan, Frances Herriott, Helen H. Jennings, John W. Macmillan, 
J. B. Maller, Bela Mittelman, Frederick L. Patry, C. W. Shilling, Leland 
P. Bradford. Moderator of the conference is J. L. Moreno. 
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MORENO CLINIC 
PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE PROGRAM—1948-49 


Part Scholarships Available 
Special Rates for Veterans 


In 1948 it will be twelve years since the Psychodramatic Institute opened 
its doors. During this period its Therapeutic Theatre has been applied to 
treatment, training and research. 

The Institutes of Beacon and New York have organized facilities for 
the enrollment of one hundred students for the course during the coming 
year. All students are to receive instruction and training in sociatry, socio- 
and psychodrama, sociometry and group psychotherapy, covering among 
others, the fields of: Nursery School, Child Guidance, Public School Edu- 
cation, Juvenile Delinquency, Speech Disorders, Intercultural Relations, 
Leadership Training, Family and Marriage Problems, Music Therapy, 
Therapeutic Films, Rehabilitation of the Returned Soldiers and Their Fami- 
lies, Community and Religious Problems. 

The objectives of the program are: (a) Training of directors of psycho- 
drama, sociodrama and group psychotherapy in the conducting of sessions; 
(b) Training auxiliary egos (therapeutic and research actors), of group 
interviewers and group lecturers; (c) Training of social analysts in clinical 
and actual situations; (d) Seminars covering the fields of psychodrama, 
sociodrama, sociometry, group psychotherapy and therapeutic motion pic- 
tures; (e) Research and field projects in psychodrama and group psycho- 
therapy, with study of methods and analyzing and classifying psychodrama, 
sociodrama and sociometric materials. 

Teaching and training will be given jointly at the auditorium of the 
New York Institute and at the Therapeutic Theatre of the Moreno Clinic. 

Students fall under two categories: Category A: the Beacon Group- 
Enrollment in this group is limited to 30 students. Classes and sessions 
begin on June ist and last 4 months, until October 1st. Students of this 
group receive their room, board and training at the Psychodramatic Institute 
at Beacon, N. Y. The fee for students of this group is $60.00 per week, 
$240.00 for a four weeks’ stay. Directorial work is part of the training of 
this group. Application for enrollment in this group should be in our hands 
by May, 1948, with registration fee of $5.00. Members of the Beacon group 
may attend New York sessions at a small additional expense. 
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B: The New York Group-Students live in New York (those who have ST 
private residence) or commute from out of town and attend the classes at 
the New York Institute at 101 Park Avenue. These courses are continuous 
throughout the year. For this group sessions and classes are given 3 times a 
week in the late afternoon and evening, so that they are able to pursue a pro- 


fessional occupation during the day, or other academic studies. The full Be 
enrollment capacity of this group is 80 students. The weekly tuition fee is | 
$20.00, the fee for a 12 weeks’ course is $240.00; with additional training o 
in directorial capacity the fee runs to $360.00. There are a number of half the 
scholarships available. Students who qualify for and obtain such scholarships | os 
pay half the tuition for the 12 weeks’ course, $120.00 and $180.00 respec- | a 
tively. New York students may attend weekend sessions at Beacon, N. Y., rev 
staying at the Beacon Institute for the weekend if room is available, for an 
additional fee. Such weekend training is meant especially for students inter- - 
ested in directorial techniques and work with mental patients. All students Ne 
are required to pay a registration fee of $5.00 in advance. bes 
J. L. Moreno, M.D., Director of the Psychodramatic Institute in Beacon ov 
and New York City, assisted by a staff of instructors, will conduct the semi- by 
nars and sessions. Students will be permitted to use the library at the as 
Psychodramatic Institute. Every student is expected to formulate and work 
out a research project related to his own field of application, under guidance. o1 
Upon completion of the course every student will obtain an official acknowl- al 
edgment from the director as to the duration of the course and the accom- hi 
plishments of the student. cl 
Students interested in training courses in 1948 and 1949 may file their | : 
applications now; they will be placed on a preference list which will assure st 
their admission. 
t] 
ENROLLMENT CARD FOR STUDENTS : 
MORENO CLINIC 
PsYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE | 
Beacon, New York V 
and enclose herewith the registration fee of $5.00. 


Fill in, tear off and mail to Moreno Clinic, Psychodramatic Institute, 
Beacon, New York 


‘ 

i 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of Sociometry, A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations published Quarterly at 
Beacon, New York, for October 1, 1947, State of New York, County of Dutchess, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. L. Moreno, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of Sociometry, A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Beacon House, Beacon, New York; Editor, J. L. 
Moreno, Beacon, New York; Managing editor, Helen H. Jennings, 224 East 65 Street, 
New York 21, N. Y.; Business manager, Zerka Toeman, Beacon, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) Beacon House, Inc., 259 Wolcott 
Avenue, Beacon, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is . (This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 


Signed J. L. Moreno, M.D. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of October, 1947. 


Tuomas H. De Larre 
Notary Public 
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SOCIODRAMA AND 
PSYCHODRAMA 


METHODS AND PROTOCOLS 


A Hand Book for Educators and Students 


Edited by 
J. L. MorENo 


A Symposium of More Than Thirty Contributors 


cca 250 Pages 
Available in Spring, 1948 


Write for Copies to 


BEACON HOUSE INC. 
P. O. BOX 311, BEACON, N. Y. 
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THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


SOCIOMETRY, SOCIATRY AND THE 
REBUILDING OF OUR WORLD ORDER 


By J. L. MORENO 


$2.00 


THE THEATRE OF 
SPONTANEITY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHODRAMA 
By 
J. L. Moreno 


The pioneering book on Psychodrama and Sociodrama, Role- and 
Spontaneity Training, With Illustrations, Charts and Action Dia- 
grams; Historical Documentations and Glossary of Terms. Cloth- 
bound, Price $3.75. 


THE PSYCHODRAMA 


OF GOD 
A NEW HYPOTHESIS OF THE SELF 
With Introduction and Comments by 
J. L. Moreno 
This volume is the original exposition of Moreno’s philosophy of 
the creator and of creativity. 
CLOTHBOUND, PRICE $6.00 


BEACON HOUSE BEACON HOUSE 
101 Park Avenue P. O. Box 311 
New York City Beacon, New York 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


WHO SHALL SURVIVE 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


OF INTERHUMAN RELATIONS 
by 
J. L. MorENo 


With a New Introduction 
“SOCIOMETRY, PAST AND PRESENT” 


Over 120 Colored Charts and Illustrations 
Nearly 500 Pages 


PRICE $7.00 


AVAILABLE SPRING, 1948 


BEACON HOUSE 


PUBLISHERS 
101 Park Avenue - New York 17,N. Y. 


Send Orders to Box 311, Beacon, New York 
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PSYCHODRAMA MONOGRAPHS 


Sociodrama, A Method for the Analysis of Social Conflicts—J. L. 
Moreno (List Price—$1.25) 

Psychodramatic Treatment of Performance Neurosis—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$1.50) 

The Theatre of Spontaneity, An Introduction to Psychodrama— 
J. L. Moreno (List Price—$3.50) 

Spontaneity Test and Spontaneity Training—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$1.50) 

Psychodramatic Shock Therapy—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$1.50) 

Mental Catharsis and the Psychodrama—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$1.50) 

Psychodramatic Treatment of Marriage Problems—J. L. Morenc 
(List Price—$1.50) 

Spontaneity Theory of Child Development—J. L. Moreno and 
Florence B. Moreno (List Price—$2.00) 

Reality Practice in Education—Alvin Zander, Ronald Lippitt and 
Charles E. Hendry (List Price—$1.50) 


. Psychodrama in the Schools—Nahum E. Shoobs 


(List Price—$1.50) 


. Psychodrama and Therapeutic Motion Pictures—J. L. Moreno 


(List Price—$1.50) 


. Role Analysis and Audience Structure—Zerka Toeman 


(List Price—$1.25) 


. A Case of Paranoia Treated Through Psychodrama—J. L. Moreno 


(List Price—$1.50) 


. Psychodrama as Expressive and Projective Technique—John del 


Torto and Paul Cornyetz (List Price—$1.25) 


. Psychodramatic Treatment of Psychoses—J. L. Moreno 


(List Price—$1.50) 


. Psychodrama and the Psychopathology of Inter-Personal Relations 


—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$2.00) 


. Origins and Development of Group Psychotherapy—Joseph I. 


Meiers (List Price—$1.75) 


. Psychodrama in an Evacuation Hospital—Ernest Fantel 


(List Price—$1.50) 


. The Group Method in the Treatment of Psychosomatic Disorders— 


Joseph H. Pratt (List Price—$1.25) 


. Life-Situation Test—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$1.25) 

. The Future of Man’s World—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$1.50) 

. Psychodrama in the Home—Rosemary Lippitt (List Price—$1.50) 
. Open Letter to Group Psychotherapists—J. L. Moreno (List Price 


—$1.50) 


. Psychodrama Explores a Private World—Margherita A. Macdonald 


(List Price—$1.50) 


. Action Counseling and Process Analysis—Robert Haas 


(List Price—$1.75) 
WHO SHALL SURVIVE 
J. L. Moreno 
$7.00 A 
A New Approach to the Problem of Human Interrelations 
PSYCHODRAMA, VOLUME I 


J. L. Moreno 
$6.00 
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SOCIOMETRY MONOGRAPHS 


Developments in Social Psychology, 1930-1940, Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., and Ruth Gallagher (List Price—$1.50) 


Sociometry and the Cultural Order—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$1.25) 


Sociometric Measurement of Social Configurations—J. L. Moreno 
and Helen H. Jennings (List Price—$1.50) 


Foundations of Sociometry—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$1.25) 


Group Method and Group Psychotherapy—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$1.50) 


A Constant Frame of Reference for Sociometric Research—Urie 
Bronfenbrenner (List Price—$2.25) 


Sociometric Control Studies of Grouping and Regrouping—J. L. 
Moreno and Helen H. Jennings (List Price—$1.25) 


Diagnosis of Anti-Semitism—Gustav Ichheiser 
(List Price—$1.50) 


Popular and Unpopular Children, A Sociometric Study—Merl E. 
Bonney (List Price—$2.25) 


. Prestige Rank in a Rural Community—Harold F. Kaufman 


(List Price—$1.50) 


. Personality and Sociometric Status—Mary L. Northway, Esther B. 


Frankel and Reva Potashin (List Price—$2.25) 


. Psychological Organization of Groups in the Community—J. L. 


Moreno (List Price—$1.50) 


. Time as a Measure of Inter-Personal Relations—J. L. Moreno, 


Helen H. Jennings and Joseph Sargent (List Price—$1.25) 


. Sociometry of Leadership—Helen H. Jennings (List Price—$1.50) 
. Sociometric Structure of a Veterans’ Cooperative Land Settlement 


—Henrik F. Infield (List Price—$1.50) 


. Political and Occupational Cleavages in a Hanoverian Village— 


Charles P. Loomis (List Price—$1.50) 


. The Research Center for Group Dynamics—Kurt Lewin, with a 


professional biography and bibliography of Kurt Lewin’s work 
by Ronald Lippitt (List Price—$1.50) 


Interaction Patterns in Changing Neighborhoods: New York and 
Pittsburgh—Paul Deutschberger (List Price—$1.25) 


Sociometry, Sociatry and the Rebuilding of Our World Order— 
J. L. Moreno (List Price—$2.00) 
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PROGRAM 


AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Commodore, New York City 
December 28 and 29, 1947 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1947 


President, J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute 
Secretary, Helen H. Jennings, American Council on Education 
Treasurer, George A. Lundberg, University of Washington 
Gardner Murphy, College of the City of New York 
Ronald Lippitt, Research Center for Group Dynamics 


Zerka Toeman, Psychodramatic Institute 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


Zerka Toeman, Chairman Paulette Drayton Don Leveridge 


These may be reached at: 
PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 
101 Park Avenue - New York City 


Telephone: Murray Hill 3-1626 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26th, 1947 


8:30 P.M.—Psychodrama Session, PsycHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. (One block from the Commodore Hotel) 


Directed by J. L. Moreno 


Special arrangements are to be made for the attendance of this session, 


Contact the Institute in advance for further information. 


Registration for American Sociometric Association Meeting. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27th, 1947 


5:00 P.M.—Meeting of the Members of the Executive Committee, at 
SocioMETRIc INsTITUTE, 101 Park Avenue, New York. (One block 
from the Commodore Hotel ) 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28th, 1947 
10:00 - 12:00 A.M.—Registration for the Meeting and Dinner, Room A. 


1:15 - 3:15 P.M.—Sociometry and Sociodrama in Education, Room A. 
Chairman: J. L. Moreno 


Introductory Statement 


Discussion: Lloyd Allen Cook, Wayne University 
Elaine Forsyth, New York State College for Teachers 


Helen H. Jennings, American Council on Education 


Leona M. Kerstetter, New York University 

Leslie D. Zeleny, Colorado State College of Education 
Zerka Toeman, Psychodramatic Institute 

Joseph I. Meiers, New York City 


William A. Bristow, 
Board of Education of The City of New York 


3:30 - 
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8:00 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28th, 1947 


3:30 - 5:30 P.M.—Current Research and the Future of Sociometry, 
Room A. 


Chairman: Helen H. Jennings 
Introductory Statement 


Discussion: J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute 
Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State College 
Maria Rogers, Committee on Autonomous Groups 
Frank A. Stewart, Time Magazine 
John Q. Stewart, Princeton University 
Paul Cornyetz, Brooklyn College 
Elaine Forsyth, New York State College for Teachers 
Henrik F. Infield, Rural Settlement Institute 
Florence B. Moreno, Psychodramatic Institute 
Julius B. Maller, Department of National Defense 


Wladimir Eliasberg, New York City 


6:30- 7:45 P.M.—Dinner. 


8:00 - 10:00 P.M.—Presidential Address: ‘Sociometry, Sociatry and the 
Rebuilding of Our World Order,” J. L. Moreno, President, American 


Sociometric Association. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 29th, 1947 


1:15 - 3:15 P.M.—Systematic Sociometry. q . 
Chairmen: Stuart C. Dodd and Charles P. Loomis 
Discussion: George A. Lundberg, University of Washington 
J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute 
Leslie D. Zeleny, Colorado State College of Education 


Helen H. Jennings, American Council on Education 


Paul Deutschberger, Wayne University 


3:30 - 5:30 P.M.—Sociometry and Action Methods in the Armed Forces. @ 
Chairman: Leslie D. Zeleny 


Discussion: Julis B. Maller, War Department & 
f Joseph W. Eaton, Wayne University > 
Charles P. Loomis, Michigan State College 


: 8:30 - 11:00 P.M.—Sociodrama Demonstration at the Psychodramatic 
Institute, 101 Park Avenue. (One block from the Commodore Hotel) 


Registrants to the American Sociodramatic Association Meeting who 


| wish to attend this session should make special arrangements 


for this session, through the Institute. 
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